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It has been almost an axiom of the campaign business that summer is a difficult time to 
raise money. And there has been a firm conviction in the minds of thousands of people 
that the public will not give away money “in times like these.” 






Yet here are four recent campaigns under the direction of Ketchum, Inc. which have 
succeeded in the face of both those obstacles: 







More than $205,000 was raised for the Tuna Lodge, I.0.0.F., Bradford, Pa. 
$5,000 more than the objective. Started June 23; ended August 2. 


















The Betty Bacharach Home for Afflicted Children, Atlantic City, wanted a 
permanent increase in income of $25,000 a year. Equivalent to a campaign for 
$125,000. An increase of $28,000 in annual income was achieved, or the equal of a 
$140,000 fund. Started July 31; ended September 8. 





Oo men. 


An insurance plan (*) campaign for the LaFontaine Country Club, Huntington, 
Indiana, to retire indebtedness. Started July 21; ended August 16. 


mer 


An insurance plan campaign for the Mississinewa Country Club, Peru, Indiana, 
to retire indebtedness. Started July 28; ended August 21. 





If you have a good cause; if you have the courage of your convictions; and if you retain 





the proper professional direction, your campaign can certainly go over in times like this. 
We will be glad to make a specific recommendation about financing for your institution. 
Write direct to Norman MacLeod. 


(*) Ask about this plan, which in 
cases where it is suitable, is more suc- 
cessful than donation campaigns, | N ee 


much less costly than bonds or mort- 

gages, and repays all subscribers. Pittsburgh Office, Koppers Building, Philadelphia i e, Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Building, "Dallas Office, Re ~public Bank Building 

Executive Officers 

Carton G. Kercoum Norman MacLeop 

Grorce Ketrcuum Rosert E. Grove 

Eastern Manager, E. B. Speer 

Southwestern Manager, J. T. Hughes 
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I Would Be ‘Scared Stiff 
—But I Swept Them Off Their Feet/ 


Y friends had always called 

me a shrinking violet—they 
said I was actually afraid of my own 
shadow. And so when I volunteered 
to speak before a giant mass meet- 
ing in behalf of my lifelong friend, 
Tom Willert, who was running for 
Mayor, they looked 


me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I gave them a brief description of the way 
in which I had learned to dominate one 
man or an audience of thousands—how to 
say just the right words at the right time, 
how to win and hold the attention of those 
around me, how to express my thoughts 
simply and clearly, yet in a pleasing, in- 
teresting and amusing way. And they were 

actually dumbfounded 





at me in amazement. 
In fact, some of 
them actually tried 
to persuade me to 
give up the idea, 
hinting that I would 
do Tom more harm 
than good. 


The night of the meet- 
ing four or five of my 
most intimate friends 
collected on the plat- 
form. They frankly told 
me that they had come 
to see the slaughter— 
to watch me make a fool 
of myself. As I walked 


ambition. 


tration. 





What 20 Minutes a Day Will 
Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. * * * 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to overcome stage fright. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation. 


when I told them that I 
had accomplished all 
this by simply spending 
twenty minutes a day in 
my own home on this 
most fascinating sub- 
ject. 


There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about 
becoming a _ powerful 
and convincing speaker 
—a brilliant, easy fluent 
conversationalist. You, 
too, can conquer timid- 
ity, stage fright, self- 
consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advance- 








toward the _ speaker’s 

table I could hear them whispering and 
laughing among themselves at my coming 
downfall. One of them had even bet $5.00 
that I wouldn’t last three minutes. 

And then came my little surprise. For I 
proceeded to sweep that great audience off 
its feet—I actually made them stand up 
and cheer me. Once when I was stopped 
by applause I glanced behind me and got a 
glimpse of my friends sitting open mouthed 
with amazement. 

After it was all over they crowded round 
me and demanded to know how on earth 
I had been able to conquer my terrible 
timidity—my awful clamishness—so mi- 
raculously. 

Smilingly, I told them how I had suddenly 
discovered a new easy method which made 


ment in salary, popular- 
ity, social standing and success. Now, through 
an amazing new training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstanding, influen- 
tial speaker able to dominate one man or 
five thousand. 

This new method of training was devel- 
oped by one of America’s eminent specialists 
in Effective Speech. Through this wonderful 
training he has raised thousands from 
mediocre, narrow ruts to positions of greater 
prestige and wider influence, simply by 
showing them how to bring out and develop 
their own individual, undeveloped abilities. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 
The advantage of this new method is that 
it is so delightfully simple and easy that you 
cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 


the start you will find that it is becoming 
easier and easier to express yourself to 
others. Thousands have proved that by 
spending only 20 minutes a day in the 
privacy of their own homes they can acquire 
the ability to speak so easily and quickly 
that they are amazed at the great improve- 
ment in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This bookletis called How to Work Won- 
ders with Words. Init you are told how this new, 
easy method will enable you to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear-——those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who 
have made millions but thousands of others have 
sent for this booklet and are unstinting in their 
praise of it. You are told how you can bring out 
and develop your priceless “‘hidden knack’’—the 
natural gift within you. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187, Chicago, III. 





,» North American Institute, 

1 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187, Chicago, Ill. 

! Please send me FREE and without obligation 

| my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 

| Work Wonders with Words, and full infor 
mation regarding your Course in Effective 

| Speaking. 


Name.. 
I 
ys Address........ 


| cir . - wa : 
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Standard of Value 


The reaction of people accustomed to fine cars, to the success of the 
Cord front-drive, is the most significant thing in the automobile world 
today. Just as we predicted in 1924 that public demand would force 
other manufacturers to follow Auburn’s Straight Eight leadership— 


which prediction has been coming true for six years—so now we pre- 


dict public demand soon will force builders of fine cars to adopt front- 


drive construction. The Cord, due to its inherent exclusive advantages, 
due to its extraordinarily fine construction and due to the experience 
of Cord owners, today ranks supreme among fine cars in advancements 
and value; a proven product, definitely the leader in every way. Car 
buyers who give first consideration to their personal safety, to their 
comfort en route, and to ease of handling, have no alternative but 
the Cord. There is no substitute for the advantages possible only 


with a front-drive car. 





SEDAN $3095 . . BROUGHAM #83095 . . CABRIOLET $3295 . . PHAETON 33295 Prices F. O. B. Auburn, Indiana 


Equipment other than standard, extra 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


CORD FRONT DRIVE 
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“Give them water and they will swim.” — Martial 


McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 


Gets 600 Boys to Swim 


Realizing that about 8000 people are drowned every 
year, the Kiwanis Club of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
sponsored the second annual campaign to teach boys 
to swim. About 600 boys were enrolled in the classes 
this past summer, the Kiwanis club working in conjunc- 
with the Y. M. C. A. and the public schools. The photo- 
graph shows members of the club and a group of those 
who passed the tests successfully. 


° 1 


The First Objective For 1930-31: To encourage every Kiwanian to render enduring service to under-privileged children, empha- 
sizing personal contact with and assistance to the child. 
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ew Roads and Old 


BY N. W. DOUGHERTY 


Special Assistant, Tennessee State Highway Department 


ID you ever study an aeroplane pic- 
ture of the landscape and see the 
history of the age written upon it? 

Originally the land was covered with 
foresis reaching from horizon to horizon 
hiding the land from view and giving a 
picture of hunting and fishing far back 
—back, beyond untold generations. Now 
the forests are gone and we see fields in 
cultivation, crossed and recrossed by 
highways and here a village, there a town 
and everywhere we see vehicles moving 
to and fro as if travel had become a major 
activity of the people. As we examine 
the picture closely, we find there is a 
difference in the vehicles and a difference 
in the paths of travel. 

Students of the Human race project 
civilization backward by a study of exist- 
ing peoples. They assume that men 
started. somewhere, some time, living 
under very simple conditions with few 
wants and meagre satisfaction of those 
wants and that they became civilized by 
multiplying their wants and increasing 
their ability to satisfy their multiplied de- 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Knoxville 


There has been more change in 
highway transportation in the 
last thirty years than in all the 
time before. A picture of the de- 
velopment for a thousand years 
may be seen in the road system 
of any county or civil district. 
Kiwanis clubs are active in this 
march of progress. 
<< 34 >> 
sires. The student travels to all the 
known lands, studying races and creations 
trying to build up a completed picture of 
development from childhood to the pres- 
ent state of the race. 

Can we look at our picture and in a 
similar way trace the changes which have 
come in the vehicles we see and the roads 
on which they move? We do not have 
to travel over the whole world to see the 
beginning; it is placed alongside the 
latest development. Earth roads lead into 
the smoothest pavements and somewhere 
in the picture we can see all the stages 


of construction between these two ex- 
tremes. 

A single mile of earth road may not 
be of very great importance to many peo- 
ple, but its kind comprises the most 
mileage of any known type and it has 
served the world longer than will any 
of its modern substitutes. Our picture 
shows the busy thoroughfares paved and 
smooth, reaching between the villages and 
the cities while the earth road leads to 
some obscure farmhouse or grain field 
where travel is a minimum and where a 
pavement is not economically justified. 

Now, let us look a little more closely. 
We see motor vehicles, a few, and some 
horse-drawn conveyances that seem to 
date back to a former period. They are 
not antiques. Yet they date back to a 
time when they and their kind held sway 
and no other vehicle used the road. 

As we examine the vehicle, our mind’s 
eye travels backward to 1890, when there 
were no automobiles, just wagons, bug- 
gies, and other horse-drawn carriages, 
and one propelled by the rider himself. 
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Later, we will note that the bicycle had 
its influence on highway transportation, 
but now we are drawn backward by the 
vehicle before us. We see Washington 
driving from his home in Virginia to 
the seat of Government in New York or 
Philadelphia. His coach is pulled by six 
fine horses, and he has the latest devel- 
opment in vehicles for the road. Yes, 
there is a little change in vehicle from 
the time Caesar rode into Rome in tri- 
umph, but the motive power is the same. 
Caesar's car had two wheels and he stood, 
bowing to the multitude; Washington’s 
car had four wheels and he was seated 
comfortably on cushions rising now and 
then as he passed to his inaugural. Nearly 
two thousand years had elapsed and the 
only change had been the addition of 
springs and cushions to the body of the 
carriage. The motive power is the same 
and it was the same when Pharaoh re- 
turned in triumph to Egypt, fifteen hun- 
dred years before, and still the same when 
Hammurabi gave laws in Babylon an- 
other thousand years before. Horse-drawn 
vehicles have been supreme on the high- 
ways from the beginning of history to 
the present generation. A little change 
in the construction of the vehicle here 
and a modification of the appointments 
there, but always the same speed and 
the same power until the first automo- 
hile was made during the closing years 
of the last century. Earth roads! There 
are more than two million miles of them 
in the United States today and there will 
still be more than a million miles when 
the calendar turns to a new century. 

Coming back to our picture, we find 
roads constructed of gravel and macadam 
reaching from village to village and from 
farm houses to the “highway” and are 
tempted to pass them over and hasten to 
the pavement. If we do, we will miss 
the results of all the development in road 
building over a period of at least ten 
thousand years. 

McAdam lived in England at the be- 
ginning of the last century. He advocated 
and constructed highways of small broken 
stone properly bonded by rolling. His 
method is still used today, and to the 
beginning of the present century, it was 
the acme of road building. Small stone 
and gravel had been used before his day, 
probably as far back as road history 
goes, but alongside its construction was 
the read of larger stone which probably 
had the preference for two thousand 
years, This road varied from large ir: 
regular stone bases with small broken 
stone wearing surface, to large flag stones 
as a wearing surface. Recent excavations 
in Pompeii show us flag stone roads just 
as they were in use two thousand years 
ago. 

“All roads lead to Rome” was not a 
trite saying at the beginning of the pres- 
ent era; it was the literal truth. The 
armies had subdued all peoples from 
Briton to Arabia and they must be moved 


with certainty and dispatch. Open high- 
ways were the answer and highways were 
constructed. Thousands of miles of them 
reached from Briton to Rome, from 
Germany to Rome, from the Danube to 
Rome, from Constantinople to Rome. 
Everywhere were Roman roads. No na- 
tion in antiquity attempted anything like 
it and such activity was not undertaken 
again until the automobile ushered in a 
new era at the beginning of the present 
century. 

Before Rome the Carthaginians had 
constructed a road system worthy of note 
and before them the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians had built a system radiating from 
Babylon. Still before them, the Egyptians 
had constructed roads over which they 
hauled materials for the great Pyramids. 
Were our information less meagre, we 
could loiter long and look at these broken 
stone roads and the procession of vehicles 
over them. They are a picture of progress 
during thousands of years and not the 
progress of two decades that we must 
view when we turn to the modern pave- 


ment. 
Across the very centre of our picture 
runs a locomotive pulling a train of one 


hundred cars. We must digress, for a 
moment, and see why it takes such a 
prominent place in the landscape. In 
1825 the first railway train was operated 
and since that day the change has been 
from Locomotive No. L designed by 
George Stevenson, for the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, to the electric and 
turbine driven locomotives of today. One 
hundred years of railway building have 
made greater changes in the life and 
habits of the people than any ten cen- 
turies before. Continents have been bound 
together by bands of steel; peoples have 
been united in enterprises that were not 
possible before. Commerce has reached 
to all parts of the earth and the railways 
have become a prime necessity of modern 
civilization. We are tempted to tarry 
along the way and note the change from 
the “Rocket” and its train to the Pan 
American Express, but we must hasten 
back to our highway picture and see the 
effect of the railway upon it. 

From 1830 to 1890 were dark days 
for highway building. It seemed that the 
railways would be constructed everywhere 
taking the place of the highways, rivers, 
and the canals, leaving no place for the 
public road and its lowly horse-drawn 
carriage. Federal road building was 
stopped, the states ceased to be inter- 
ested, and the roads became the charge 
of the counties and local civil districts. 
Private companies received charters from 
the states to construct and maintain roads 
for hire, thus creating a system of toll 
roads that spread a net from New Eng- 
land to the Gulf States. Counties could 
only improve roads within their borders. 
The states and Federal Government were 
not interested in long distance highways. 
Turnpike companies, therefore, had an 
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open field for exploitation and they 
stepped into the opening, sometimes with 
profit and gain but more often with lim- 
ited investment and meagre returns. The 
last of the toll roads are just being re- 
moved from the picture. The dark ages 
of road building had been ushered in and 
they were to continue until a new vehicle 
made new demands upon the highways. 
A revolution was in the offing, but a 
child’s toy was preparing the way. 

The bicycle as we know it today, dates 
from 1889, when pneumatic tires were 
invented. It was preceded by a two-wheel 
vehicle first invented in 1816 and prob- 
ably preceded by similar vehicles hun- 
dreds of years before. We think of the 
bicycle today as having very little influ- 
ence on the road building program, but 
in 1880 the American Wheelman’s Asso- 
ciation was organized which fostered 
highway improvement by the states and 
Federal Government. The growing need 
for better communication and the activity 
of the American Wheelman’s Association 
caused a number of states to organize 
State Highway Departments in the last 
decade of the last century. New Jersey 
organized first in 1892 and was followed 
closely by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New York. These states 
were ready to begin a real construction 
program when the automobile was intro- 
duced in 1898. 

Again we look at our picture and see 
a crew of men sweeping the surface of 
a macadam road clean and applying a 
sticky binder to hold stone chips or fine 
gravel in place. Our new age has come, 
speeds have been increased, pneumatic 
tires have been introduced and the old 
dust binder can no.longer serve its pur- 
pose. The fast moving wheels throw it 
from the road, filling the air and cover- 
ing the landscape. The work of Telford 
and McAdam must be revised because 
we hear the rattle of the Fords and the 
peculiar rumble of the Dodge four. 

Changes are coming fast and quickly. 
Everywhere we see great activity. There 
has been a revival of interest in road 
building but it is not making progress 
fast enough. Good roads associations 
are organized to promote roads from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. Towns bid for highways, 
Chambers of Commerce and automobile 
clubs raise funds to make sure a favorite 
route will come their way. The associa- 
tions are perfected and they hold meet- 
ings from one end of the highway to the 
other, talking “good roads” and memori- 
alizing state and county officials. News- 
papers and magazines take up the chorus 
and it seems that paved highways will 
be constructed everywhere. It is a period 
of promotion which assisted in building 
up public opinion for highway improve- 
ment. But the rattle on the road is still 
increasing where millions of cars take the 
place of thousands, making the demand 

(Turn to page 508) 
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Unable to Read or Write 


BY HON. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


United States is tenth among 
nations with regard to illiteracy. 
The campaign to improve that sit- 
vation offers a satisfying oppor- 
tunity for constructive citizenship. 


“ae 


E all like to think of our coun- 
try in superlative terms—as the 
wealthiest, the most enlightened, 
the most friendly nation in the world. 
We like to have her manufacturing in- 
terests and her industries lead; to have 
her transportation system have the great- 
est mileage, and her hard-surfaced high- 
ways extend into every county, but in spite 
of this and many other advantages in 
which we are unexcelled, and likewise 
too in spite of her great public school 
system, the United States does not occupy 
an enviable position among the nations of 
the world when it comes to illiteracy— 
tenth from the top, trailing Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Scotland, England, 
Wales, and France. Certainly that is 
no position for such a country as ours. 
The 1920 United States census report, 
which contains the most recent data on 
illiteracy available at this time, shows 
that 6 per cent of the people of all classes, 
ten years of age and over, are unable to 
write in any language. This means that 
more than one out of every twenty persons 
in this age-group cannot sign his name, 
or write in any other way. In round num- 
bers, the adult illiterate population in 
1920 was approximately 5,000,000. The 
percentage of illiteracy ranged all the 
way from 1.1 per cent in Iowa to 21.9 per 
cent in Louisiana. If the native-white 
population alone is considered, one finds 
that the percentage of illiteracy changes 
to 4 per cent for the nation, and that the 
range is from .3 per cent in Washington, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, The District of 
Columbia, Missouri, and North Dakota to 
11.9 per cent in New Mexico. The per- 
centage of illiteracy among the foreign- 
born whites, the negroes, and other groups 
is much larger than for the native whites; 
hence, the larger figures for the total 
population. 


Illiteracy Problem Sectional 

Although some illiterates are found in 
every state, it must be noted that, in gen- 
eral, illiteracy is sectional. For example, 
in the West North Central States, the 


percentage is only 2 per cent; on the 
other extreme, one finds in the East South 
Central States 12.7 per cent of illiteracy. 
The other sections are arrayed between 
these two extremes. Again, one finds that, 





Hon, Ray Lyman Wilbur 


as divided between the urban and rural 
sections, there is a wide difference in the 
percentage of illiteracy. In the urban 
centers, there were 1,955,112 illiterates. 
This represents 4.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Whereas, in the rural sections, 
2,976,973 illiterates were found, this num- 
ber representing 7.7 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

From these figures, one can readily dis- 
cern that the greatest illiteracy problem 
in the United States is found in the rural 
sections, although there is a very grave 
problem in certain urban centers, in which 
large groups of children of foreign birth, 
or children of foreign-born parentage are 


found. 


The Fight for Literacy 

One of the early organized efforts to 
combat illiteracy among the adult popula- 
tion originated in 1911 with Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart and her Moonlight 
Schools in Rowan County, Kentucky. Fol- 
lowing the efforts in Rowan County, the 
work spread throughout the State of Ken- 
tucky, and later illiteracy commissions 
were established in Alabama, Mississippi, 


Secretary of the Interior 


South Carolina, Arkansas, Georgia and 
other states. 

The discovery of a high percentage of 
illiteracy among the men in the Army 
draft of 1918 gave impetus to the move- 
ment to provide some kind of instruction 
for adults who had not had the oppor- 
tunity to attend school in their youth. 
Classes were organized for soldiers and 
thousands of men were taught to read and 
write by officers in the Army. 

Since 1918 different agencies 
attacked the illiteracy problem with vary- 
ing degrees of success. In the larger 
cities regular systems of adult schools 
have been organized. In the main the 
courses have been planned for foreign 
born adults and for native adults without 
specific regard for those who are illiterate. 
While many illiterates have been taught 
in these groups, large numbers have not 


have 


come under the influence of this instruc- 
tion. 

As the years go by, and as the enforce- 
ment of the new immigration laws is more 
carefully effected, illiteracy among the 
foreign born tends to decrease. However, 
there continues to be a definite problem of 
illiteracy among the adults of foreign- 
born parentage. In many of the larger 
cities, such groups constitute the chief 
illiteracy problem, while in the rural 
sections the problem is one of native-born 
persons of white, negro, and Indian 
parentage. 

In 1926 the National Illiteracy Crusade 
was organized with an attack on illiteracy 
as its sole purpose. Since that time a 
group of notable people led by the 
Director of the Crusade, Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, has constantly fought for the 


elimination of illiteracy. 


The National Advisory Committee on 

Illiteracy 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy was appointed in November, 
1929, with the approval of President 
Hoover. The first meeting of this Com- 
mittee was held on December 7, 1929, 
and plans for attacking the illiteracy 
problem were projected. 

A few days later, a Committee on 
Techniques was appointed, and it held its 
initial meeting January 10, 1930. At that 
time a tentative manual, for use in teach- 
ing illiterate adults before the 1930 census 

(Turn to page 509) 











Parks 
areas 


E have in our National 
System set 
aside for the use and enjoyment 


These range from Yellow- 


twenty-two 


of the people. 
stone, with its great contrasts in scenery 
and elevation, to the Arcadia (formerly 
Lafayette) National Park in Maine, 
which, beginning at sea level, reached a 
maximum elevation of 1,542 feet, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, of only a few hundred 
acres and a maximum elevation of 900 


feet, and Platt National Park, Oklahoma, ° 


another reservation of only a few hundred 
acres, with an approximate elevation of 
1,000 feet. Between these extremes are 
Wind Cave, North Dakota, and the pro- 
posed Shenandoah, Virginia, National 
Parks. 

Only recently has there been talk of 
standards in national park requirements, 
but how can standards here be set? In- 
deed, it might be said that here, if any- 
where, a standard is not desirable or even 
possible. It is not desirable for one thing, 
because it is to escape the standardiza- 
tions of modern life that our people are 
more and more year seeking the 
national parks and other open spaces. It 
is not possible, because beauty is an ever 
varying quality. It has no other standard 
than the joy it gives the beholder. But, 
now come the apostles of uniformity with 
a yardstick to apply their deadly rule-of- 
thumb to that which, in its very nature, 
must be as diverse as is the very physical 
features of continental United States. 
In geology, in scenery, in flora and fauna 
there naturally exist this diversity, which 
must now be changed to an exact parallel. 
Following this line of thought to its logi- 
cal conclusion would mean that we must 
abandon all national parks, except those 
in the Rockies, for, there alone, is any 
fair degree of uniformity possible. The 
Yellowstone is the one superb and perfect 
park in the United States. It does not 
follow that we shall have no other park, 
else Congress in its long experience in 


every 


such matters would not have created the 
other twenty-one areas and designated 
them national parks. 

What boots it that one of the main 
attractions of the Yosemite, its high water- 
falls, is non-existent in the dry season; 
that, during such times, there are no 
waterfalls there? The Yosemite is, 
nevertheless, a wonderfully scenic area in 
other respects and during the rainy season 
its truly remarkable waterfall is as real 
as if it never went dry. 


National Park Standards 


PRESENTING THE CASE FOR THE PROPOSED OUACHITA NATIONAL PARK 
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It is interesting to note that Congress, 
the real maker of national parks, has 
never adopted a standard for national 
parks. When the House Public Lands 








Se the July, 1929, issue of Tue Kt- 
WANIS MAGAZINE, there was pub- 
lished an article by Robert Sterling Yard, 
Executive Secretary of the National Parks 
Association, entitled “The Case for the 
National Parks,” wherein he told of re- 
cent struggles to maintain high standards 
for the National Parks System. He men- 
tioned the case of the proposal to turn 
the Ouachita National Forest into a 
national park, claiming that the defeat of 
the proposal, through a veto by President 
Coolidge, upheld the standards on behalf 
of the national parks. 

Kiwanians living in the vicinity of 
Ouachita objected. This article presents 
their side of the case. It is in following 
out the objective of Kiwanis to stimulate 
intelligent public opinion, through the 
presentation of both sides of controversies 
that have national interest, that this 
article is published. 

—Epiror. 








Committee was holding hearings on the 
subject of the Ouachita National Park, 
time and again its opponents were asked 
who established the standards, who had 
the right to establish standards and were 
also asked to name what these standards 
are. While admitting that Congress is 
the sole judge and admitting also that 
Congress had never established a stand- 
ard, they could not state what the 
standards are. 


Opposition to Ouachita 

The opposition to the Ouachita Park 
came principally from two sources—some 
of the western railroads and 
sionaires in some of the parks, which, in 


conces- 


some instances, are one and the same; 
and the sawmill element among and with- 
in the forestry associations. These with 
associated lobbying organizations made 
up opposition. After abusing the move- 
ment itself and its sponsors, the opposi- 
tion seemingly lost its head entirely and 
libeled not only the area in question, but 
the entire section. To charge that there 
was a lobby back of the Ouachita Park 
movement comparable to the power lobby 
is to assume that those who listen to and 





read these charges are morons, bordering 
on feeblemindedness. 

The Ouachita Park project is not the 
equal of Yellowstone, but it is superior 
to some of our present national parks. It 
is, furthermore, the only area of the kind 
easily and quickly reached by millions 
residing in the mid-continent states, many 
of whom cannot afford the expense of 
visiting the far western and eastern parks. 
It consists of 163,000 acres, 135,000 of 
which is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and 28,000 in private ownership, 
which the State of Arkansas will purchase 
and turn over to the Federal Government 
on approval of the project. It will, there- 
fore, cost the Federal Government not one 
cent to create the Ouachita National Park. 
All that is really asked for is the transfer 
of the lands from one department of the 
government to another. The area is ad- 
mittedly the highest and most scenic coun- 
try between the Appalachians on the east 
and the Rockies on the west. To con- 
demn it, is to condemn the entire mid- 
continent area. 


Defining the Ouachitas 

Since there has been confusion as to 
what the Ouachitas are and the relation 
between this range and the lower area 
called the Ozarks, an article the 
regions from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is quoted in part:— 

“If a line be drawn from the point 
where the Red River cuts the western 
boundary to where the Black cuts the 
northern, east of it is the Gulf plain and 
west of it are the highlands and the min- 
eral regions of the state. They are divided 
by the valley of the Arkansas River into 
two regions which are also structurally 
different. South of the river are the 
Ouachita Mountains, and north of it are 
the Boston Mountains. The Ouachita 
Mountains are characterized by close fold- 
ing and faulting. Their southern edge is 
with cretaceous deposits, and 


on 


covered 
their eastern edge is covered as well with 
the tertiary deposits of the Gulf plains. 
The Arkansas valley is marked by wide 
and open folding. The Boston Moun- 
tains are substantially a continuation of 
the Ozark dome of Missouri. Their 
northern border is marked by an escarp- 
ment of 500 to 700 feet in height. The 
trend is from east to west between Bates- 
ville and Wagoner, Oklahoma. In struc- 
ture they are monoclinical, their rocks— 
sandstones and shales—being laid south- 
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ward and blending on that side with the 
Arkansas valley region. The entire region 
is very much dissected by streams, and 
the topography is characteristically of a 
terrace and escarpment type. In the high- 
lands north of the Arkansas the country 
is very irregularly broken; south of the 
river the hills lie less capriciously in 
short, high ranges, with low, fertile val- 
leys between them. The Quachitas ex- 
tend 200 miles, from within Oklahoma 
(near Atoka) to central Arkansas, near 
Little Rock. They are characterized by 
long; low ridges bearing generally west- 
east, with wide, flat valleys. Near the 
western boundary of the state they attain 
a maximum altitude of 2,900 feet above 
the sea, and 2,000 feet above the valleys 
of the Arkansas and Red River; falling 
in elevation eastward (as westward) to 
500-700 feet at their eastern end. Five 
peaks rise above 2,000 feet. Magazine 
Mountain, 2,833 feet above the sea-level 
and 2,350 feet above the surrounding 
country, is the highest point between the 
Alleghanies and the Rockies. Altitudes 
of 2,250 feet are attained in the Boston 
Mountains, which are the highest portion 
of the Ozark uplift and the most pic- 
turesque. The streams are vigorous, and 
in their lower course flow in deep-cut 
gorges, 500 to 1,000 feet deep, almost 
deserving the name of canyons. The 
main streams are tortuous, and their 
dendritic tributaries have cut the region 














There are literally hundreds of such places in the 
streams of the proposed Ouachita National Park. 


into ridges. The, mountains do not fill 
the northwest quarter of the state, and are 
separated from a lower, greatly eroded 
highland region on their north by a bold 
escarpment 500 to 1,000 feet in height. 
Along the upper course of the White 
River in the Bostons and in the country 
about Hot Springs in the Ouachitas is 
found the most beautiful scenery of the 
highlands; few regions are more beauti- 


ful.” 


Statement by Member U. S. Geological 
Survey 


Here is a region of unusual geological 
interest. In connection with this feature 
an excerpt from hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands in the House of 
Representatives of the 70th Congress and 
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Gorgeous foliage in the mountains of 


first session on H. R. 5729 is quoted be- 
low. This is the official government copy 
of said hearings and the witness was Mr. 
Hugh D. Miser, a member of the United 
States Geological Survey, appearing not 
as an advocate of the measure, but merely 
to set before the committee the facts in 
connection with the geology of the area:— 

“The proposed Ouachita National 
Park,” said Mr. Miser, “lies in the west 
central part of Arkansas in one of the 
most rugged regions that is to be found 
between the Allegheny Mountains to the 
east and the Rocky Mountains to the west. 





the proposed Quachita National Park. 


On physiographic maps of the United 
States the park region is classified as a 
portion of the interior highlands, so 
named from their central position in the 
United States. These highlands, as will be 
noted from reference to the accompanying 
map, are surrounded entirely by plains 
and lowlands. 

“The proposed park embraces a por- 
tion of the Ouachita Mountains, a moun- 
tain system 200 miles in length which ex- 
tends from Little Rock, at the center of 
Arkansas, westward into Oklahoma. 

(Turn te page 507) 











of the small mouth bass in the proposed Owachita National 


Park. 
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rofessional Ethics 


HE subject of professional ethics re- 

minds me of a remote country mer- 

chant in a mountainous resort dis- 
trict who was forced to declare to his 
summer customers that he should keep 
marshmallows no longer, when they were 
besieging him for candy for their fireside 
toasts, because the demand was so great 
that he could not be bothered to keep up 
with it. His business ethics were humor- 
ous, if nothing else. He was lazy, behind 
the times, remote from the business world, 
and so loved his ease more than ethics or 
even money. 

But what of the up-to-date professional 
or business man or woman? How much 
heed is being given to professional ethics 
these days? An increasing amount daily, 
| should say. A current writer on this 
subject says: 

“Recently, a growing interest and ac- 
tivity in the development of professional 
ethics has afforded a definite and fruit- 
ful approach to the general problem of 
social morality. The lawyer and the doc- 
tor long ago recognized an obligation, not 
only to themselves and their associates, 
but also to their clients and the public at 
large, to state clearly and adequately what 
they conceived to be the ethical relations 
engendered by their professional activi- 
ties. These they set forth in the Canons 
of Legal Ethics and the Principles of 
Medical Ethics. ... More recently we 
have seen the growing consciousness of 
such relations among business men. Hun- 
dreds of organizations have attempted in 
various ways to meet the more peculiar 
problems which differentiate their trade 
activities from others; and to solve these 
problems by ways which supplement, 
without interfering with, the administra- 
tion of the law.” 

But business men are looking to Ki- 
wanis International and other organiza- 
tions to aid them in defining the ethics 
that shall rule their various lines of en- 
deavor. Each worker, whether in pro- 
fessional lines or business lines, owes not 
only to the world but to his associates in 
the professions or in business, a clearly 
defined code of ethics for the conduct of 
his endeavors. One commentator, who 
has written exhaustively on professional 
and business ethics, deplores the fact that 
so many professional men, for financial 
and other reasons, engage upon ques- 
tionable activities that take from the dig- 
nity of their professions. This writer 


Savs: 
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“The engineering profession is prosti- 
tuted by men who confuse the functions 
necessary to such activities with question- 
able financial manipulation. The menace 
to the profession lies in the stock-selling 
firm parading as a body of engineers, and 
in the engineering firm which has sold 
its professional soul for a mess of finan- 
cial pottage. The doctor who teaches 
‘part-time’ in a medical school increases 
his private practice by the advertising 
which his academic position brings; while 
on the other hand he makes it difficult 
for the full-time teacher who relies on the 
profession for a livelihood, because the 
doctor-teacher can afford to accept a 
relatively low salary for such teaching as 
he does. Funeral directors can seldom 
charge an adequate fee for their pro- 
fessional services; such a loss is, however, 
more than compensated for by the large 
profits which are made on caskets. Under- 
taking as a profession consequently suf- 
fers. Like Pooh-bah in The Mikado, 
many professional men try to perform 
many functions in order at one and the 
same time to secure dignity, money, 
leisure, companionship, and intellectual 
stimulus—values which are often quite 
incompatible. Some men go so far as to 
cloak highly questionable financial under- 
takings in a professional garb, and then 
brush themselves up periodically to as- 
sume their professional rectitude like a 
Sunday suit of clothes.” 

Just where do the ethics of the pro- 
fessional man begin and where do they 
end? It would seem that every man owes 
it to his profession to indicate clearly 
what his business is, otherwise he has no 
right to the benefits accruing to the mem- 
bers of that profession. In addition, also 
he owes a specific loyalty to the ideals and 
standards of his group, regardless of what 
that group may be. 

This matter of professional ethics is so 
broad and has so many ramifications that 
it is difficult to know just what phase of 
it is most important. But certainly it in- 
volves paramount obligation to the public 
on the part of the doctor, surgeon, lawyer, 
engineer or any other professional man. 
It also involves consideration of practices 
detrimental to public welfare. With the 
teacher, it involves a high sense of obliga- 
tion to the pupil, high standards of pro- 
fessional dignity on all occasions, loyalty 
and codperation with other teachers, and 
a fine sense of loyalty to community 
standards, if they be high. 


Professional ethics in their best and 
broadest signification deal with much 


more than the matter of fees, retainers 
and charity cases. They deal with service 
in its most ideal sense. And as this serv- 
ice is rendered at all times according to 
high standards, professional ethics and 
professional etiquette naturally find their 
natural expression. The doctor, the 
teacher, the dentist, the engineer, the 
chemist, if rendering a high service to his 
community, to the organization with which 
he is working, or to his country, will not 
bring into disrepute by scandal or gossip, 
some other professional man. In fact, the 
true worker in any profession will not 
easily disregard professional ethics along 
any line. The very work that he is doing 
lifts him out of the muck and mire of pro- 
fessional jealousies and competition. 

One writer tells us that “a part of the 
professional obligation—and an un- 
pleasant and distasteful but nevertheless 
essential part—is the courage to purge” 
any organization of unfit members. 
“Every professional and business man is 
in a real sense his brother’s keeper to the 
extent of being an example of the right 
mode of conduct and thereby indirectly 
admonishing his less conscientious fellow 
members.” 

These corrective measures may be noted 
in many places. Conspicuous among such 
accomplishments may be mentioned the 
work of the Committee of Professional 
Ethics of the New York County Bar 
Association in controlling the practice in 
bankruptcy courts. Collection agencies 
“were dulling the conscience and the high 
personal dignity of thousands of lawyers 
all over the United States.” Corpora- 
tions and title and trust companies were 
assuming the function of the lawyer by 
giving legal advice, and by securing at 
comparatively low fees the temporary 
services of lawyers when difficult legal 
points arose. Not only was this detri- 
mental to the material and professional 
dignity of the Bar, but it introduced as 
much insecurity in the matter of legal 
advice as the pawn and bucket shops 
introduce into the financial field. The 
assertion of the professional selfishness 
of the Bar by its organized committee 
emancipated society from a deplorable 
situation. 

It is the duty of the professional man 
to establish certain standards of conduct 
in relation to the public and to his 

(Turn to page 509) 
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when it was against the law to shoot firecrackers and do a 

lot of other things which one used to do on the Glorious 
Fourth. It was back in the days when the world was full of 
sin and gin, before Mr. Volstead took our breath away in the 
United States and furnished a topic of argument and discus- 
sion for the whole world. 


i HAPPENED on the Fourth of July. Not this last Fourth, 


It was a hot day. One of those days in Washington when the 
housewife didn’t need to light the gas stove to cook her eggs. 
All she had to do was grease the cement sidewalk so the eggs 
wouldn’t stick and let the sun cook them. I don’t know that I 
have ever seen a housewife do this, but I have eaten eggs which 
tasted as though cooked by this method. 

I am trying to tell you that it was a hot day. I find it difficult 
because I do not talk that way in print. But it was that hot. 

I had been down town. Walking from the street car to my 
house, I saw a sight which filled me with indignation and pity. 
This was before I learned that if I don’t like to see a thing, 
all I have to do is look the other way. 

Prone on the sidewalk, half in the gutter, lay a man. He 
was a rather nice looking man, dressed in clean overalls, and 
his face was freshly shaven and showed signs of intelligence. 
There he lay on his side with one arm spread out on the side- 
walk, his feet and legs sprawled out in the street. 

His cheek was flat on the hot cement pavement and his eyes 
were closed in what was undoubtedly a drunken stupor. No 
doubt he would be killed by the heat if he lay there long. 
Yet I hesitated to rouse him lest I have him on my hands, 
have to send for an ambulance or police patrol. 

But there were many children in the neighborhood. It would 
be unfortunate if they found this drunken sot in the street. 
It was certainly not pleasant to see a human being giving such 
a swinish exhibition. 

As I reached him I made up my mind to try to arouse him 
from his stupor. If I failed, I would go into my house and 
telephone the police to remove the disgusting sight from in 
front of my neighbor’s home. 

As I reached him I kicked him gently in the ribs in an en- 
deavor to rouse him and said: 

“See here, my friend! What do you think you are doing? 
Don’t you know you will kill yourself there in that hot sun?” 
I nudged him again with my toe. 

His eyes opened in surprise. 
came out of one of those little metal topped traps. 
at me indignantly and spat. 

“T am turning off this guy’s water because he won’t pay his 
rent. You can get out and get drunk of the Fourth of July 
if you like, but don’t come kicking me in the ribs or Ill knock 
your block off!” 

When he sat up and brushed himself off he looked perfectly 
able to do it and very much inclined to! My apology was brief 
but sincere and my departure as hasty as I dared make it 
without appearing to run from him! 

We almost had a fight. At least, he almost had a fight and 
I almost had to show my neighbors that I am above vulgar 
fisticuffs by running home! 

Each of us thought the other was tight. Each of us thought 


As he raised himself, his arm 


He looked 
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the other a disgusting character. We were both wrong. He 
was a sober man in the employ of the Water Department and | 
was a nice lad trying to do a kind act. 

If he hadn’t had such bulging muscles and such a square 
jaw, I would have stopped and laughed over it with him, but I 
was a little late for lunch anyway. . Doubtless he felt abused 
because he had to work on a hot Fourth of July when every 
one else was shooting firecrackers. 

He was hasty in his judgment of me as I had been hasty in 
my judgment of him. We were strangers and one is always 
likely to misjudge the motives of those we do not know. With 
all of us the scales are too often on the eyes of Justice rather 
than in her hands. 

If all the men we misjudge were as big and husky and as 
disposed to fight as that employe of the Water Department, 
most of us would be a bit more careful in judging people and 
attributing wrong motives to them. 

A lot of people kick us in the spiritual ribs who, in a mis- 
guided way, are trying to do us a favor. All the reformers are 
of that type. They have certain standards of living, certain 
codes of morals which they really think are best and so should 
be forced on other people for their own good, that they may be 
healthier, happier or better off. 

Most reformers wear such long faces and such lugubrious 
airs that they do the causes they support a lot of harm. We 
do not want to take up their ideas lest we grow to look like 
that! 

Most of us form opinions of others and get into arguments 
with them without first getting their point of view or giving 
them credit for honesty and sincerity of purpose. We take 
snap judgment and are often as badly mistaken as I was that 
hot day the water man almost knocked my block off! 

One of the nicest things about us Kiwanians is that we are 
not hide bound, all of one creed, race or political party, nor are 
we of only one nation. Mixing all the various viewpoints makes 
us certainly more liberal in our views of each other. 

Some of us have found that Protestants haven’t horns, that 
Catholics haven’t cloven hoofs and that the rumor that Jews 
have spiked tails is really an exaggeration. Citizens of the 
United States have discovered that Canadians are really quite 
human and Canadians have learned that folks in the United 
States actually speak the English language, or what they fondly 
think is the English language anyway! 

Professional men have found that business men have ethics 
also, even if many of them have traded their ethics in on a 
Hudson. Preachers have discovered that even sinners are nice 
chaps and sinners have found that even though a preacher’s 
collar buttons behind, his mouth opens in front and he can 
laugh with it. 

All this makes for less prejudice in the world and betters it. 
These associations give us a broader viewpoint and make us 
less likely to misjudge others. Meetings and bread breakings 
together make for friendships across all the lines, geographical, 
racial, religious, political, occupational and temperamental. 
No man can be a real Kiwanian and not be less hasty in his 
judgment of others. 

I haven’t kicked a man in the ribs since I was a Kiwanian! 





This Bristle Business 


Man has conquered sea, air, land 
and the invisible rays, but he re- 
mains in the dark ages when it 
comes to whiskers. 
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HISKERS :—the Boy- 
hood; the pride of Puberty; the 
despair of Manhood! 
For fifteen years he wants them 
For five years, he has them, 


envy of 


-and 
hasn’t them. 
or thinks he has, and caresses them. Then 
for fifty years longer, for half a century, 
he battles them, with growing hopeless- 
ness that recognizes defeat only when the 
whiskers keep on growing in the grave. 

For a half century, filled with twenty 
thousand mornings, the average man of 
the civilized (?) half of the world 
lacerates his skin, beheads his pimples, 
and harrows the creases of his face; and 
he knows while he does it that within four 
hours he will again look either sick, woe- 


begone or just plain dirty from his 
whiskers. 

But nobody does anything about it! 
Proud man, he proclaims himself: in- 


ventor of television, nickel-in-the-slot ma- 
chines, and self-government: conqueror of 
air, lightning and the atom. Every morn- 
ing he has to waste needed quarter-hours 
hacking hair from his jaw-bone, with a 
tool that was invented by Adam’s grand- 
son and has hardly been improved on 
since 

This same man, who has invented the 
X-ray, dissected the sun ray, and pro- 
duced the death-ray ;—this same man, all 
the millions of him, must take millions of 
minutes every day to cut his fingers col- 
lectively, his face, at least one bath-towel, 
and about half his whiskers, as he rigs 
up, operates and cleans up an awkward 
contrivance that still uses the butchering 
knife, one of the Neanderthal Man’s main 
weapons, as its basic principle—and 
nothing much else. 

Instead of checking neatly and scien- 
tifically the out-sprouting of his hair- 
hedge with electrodes, cathodes, anodes or 
similar up-to-date forces, he still must 
crawl from bed each morning, ten minutes 
late and un-nerved, numb and semi- 
conscious from the strangle-hold on him 
by “tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
Sleep”; must stagger to the bathroom and 
there battle his hirsute herbage with a 
contraption that is a clumsy cross between 
a spring-tooth harrow and a grubbing- 
hoe, two of the most elemental tools 


known to man. 
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Instead of using chemicals, rays, elec- 
tricity or such modern agents to strip the 
stubble, either instantaneously for the 
day, or permanently for a placid life- 
time, he still makes of himself each morn- 
ing a combination farm-hand, butcher and 
executioner, as he curries, cuts and curses 
at the porcupine throw-backs that are em- 
bedded and upreared in and around that 
opening which serves at once as entrance 
for his food, exit for his plaints, medium 
for his osculation, and a home for his 
halitosis. 

Bah! Man 
his calipers; creates Utopian machinery; 

and cannot do anything with his own 
whiskers except knife at them hopelessly 
when he should be eating breakfast. 

Why are whiskers? Why should the 
overhanging sections of the male map 
harbor a tangled thicket of self-starting 
bristle-roots that work twenty-four hours 
a day and know nothing of the com- 
mand to rest on the Sabbath? 

Why are whiskers? This is no idle 
question. This is the tragic query we 
have flung out on the bathroom air every 
morning since puberty passed us into the 
ranks of long pants, bass voices, pay- 
roll slaves and the Republican Party. 
Have we received an answer? Never! 

Natural sanitation? To keep the flies 


he puts the Heavens under 





off the nourishment, and_ strain the 
primordial soup? Nope. For women eat, 
* 


























too. And women don’t have them—not 
real whiskers. Not outside the circus. 

Protective armament, in case of battle? 
Like the mane of the he-lion properly 
matted, they would be hard to chew 
through, if you fought that way. But if 
that is correct, anatomy hasn’t kept up 
with modern improvements. Whiskers 
are but very slight protection against ma- 
chine-gun bullets and _ high-explosive 
fragments. Nature has failed us again! 

Yet another brain turnover, too, brings 
us face to face with the idea that whiskers 
are a handicap in warfare, certain styles. 
They give the beardless women an im- 
mense advantage. Women have nothing 
but a skin you love to touch. Whiskers 
are an easily seizable hand-hold; a 
vantage-point bristling with opportunities 
for twisting and rending; a boon to 
women and a handicap to men: unless the 
men choose to battle with each other, 
which they do but infrequently, compared 
with their engagements with the extor- 
tionate sex. No. Whiskers for armament 
are as much a liability as an asset: more 
a shining target than a wall of protection. 

Then why are whiskers? 

Not for protection against cold, either; 
for there are the women again. Their 
little chins jut just as far out into’ the 
frosty morning as do the glebe-growing 
jaw-bones of their men-folks. 

We just don’t ever expect to get to the 
bottom of this bristle business. 

But we do maintain this: Something 
would have been done about them long 


ago, if Eve had had ’em, instead of 
Adam. If women’s faces sprouted peren- 


nial brier patches that required a major 
surgical operation each day, they would 
have been abolished eons since. 

The women talked about the servant 
problem until they abolished it. They 
talked about the liquor problem until they 
abolished it. They talked about clothes 
until they have almost abolished them. 
And that’s what they would have done 
with whiskers. Those morning hay-mak- 
ings would have been rehashed between 
themselves and to their husbands until 
something was done about it. 

Maybe they did it, long ago. Maybe 
the women had facial shrubbery back 
there in the days when Adam was still 
a name to be hissed; and when the gates 
to the Garden of Eden had not as yet 
rusted off. If they had, they talked them- 
selves out of them. The daily pruning of 

(Turn to page 510) 
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Secretary's Desk 






INTERNATIONAL 





T IS a mighty good plan to “play the game.” If you are one 

of a group that decides to play golf, get your sticks and 

drive off, even if you are not much interested in golf, and 
make a score that requires a calculating machine. If the club 
of which you are a member decides to take a trip by boat, join 
the gang and take the boat trip, even if you prefer to go by 
automobile and even if you may suffer a case of seasickness. 
“Playing the game” makes for a camaraderie and enthusiasm 
that secures results not otherwise obtainable. 

This spirit may well be cultivated in regard to the contests 
of Kiwanis International. “Play the game” even if you are not 
the most interested in such contests. If you do, I sincerely be- 
lieve that your club and you yourself will be the better for such 
participation. 

Contests have a real value in inspiring a larger individual as 
well as group effort. Experience proves that the psychology of 
the contest is sound. The rivalry that a contest inspires spurs 
on the individual to do a bit more than he would if he just 
jogged along under regular routine. Under the incentive of 
a contest a club is challenged to greater endeavor. 

Kiwanis has endeavored to use the contest method to obtain 
certain worthy results, and experience certainly proves that 
both the Attendance Contest and the Efficiency Contest have 
secured results that thoroughly justify these contests. 

Club leaders, even if they personally do not care for contests, 
are urged to appreciaté the results that can be secured from 
them. They should “play the game” by seeing to it that their 
clubs participate in both these contests. Your club will be the 
gainer and the members will be the better Kiwanians. 

Theoretically, it is readily granted that a Kiwanian should 
so appreciate the value of attendance and should be so loyal 
to his club and the organization that he will maintain the best 
possible attendance throughout the entire year. It is also 
readily granted that a Kiwanis club, because attendance is 
such an evident and fundamental principle, may well be ex- 
pected to promote the attendance of members at all club meet- 
ings except where unusual circumstances make it absolutely 
impossible. 

Practically, however, we know very well that, human nature 
being such as it is, there is a tendency for the club to fail in 
its endeavor to promote attendance and for the individual need- 
lessly to be absent from some of the club meetings. Some 
clubs and many members do not fully understand the vital 
relation of attendance’ to the proper functioning and achieve- 
ment of a club. The Attendance Contest is a tried method 
both for educating members in regard to attendance and 
for inspiring such attention to attendance as will secure the 
maximum results. Educators stress the “project” method in 
education. The Attendance Contest furnishes a “project” 
method in Kiwanis education in regard to attendance. 


Again no one can question that a Kiwanis club, from a 
proper understanding of the purpose and plan for such a club, 


PLAY THE GAME! 


should seek to attain the very best functioning and to achieve 
the maximum of worth-while service in its community. The 
results themselves should be sufficient inspiration to urge a 
club to be and do its best. 

However, practically, we also know that a little true rivalry 
inspired by the Efficiency Contest has many times spurred a 
club to plan a much more extensive program of activities, to 
give greater attention to the quality of its meetings, to main- 
tain a much more efficient organization, and to labor with 
greater zeal to accomplish through the earnest labors of its 
members activities that would never be otherwise accomplished. 
The Efficiency Contest, therefore, is also a sort of “project” 
method to secure improved functioning and larger accomplish- 
ments. 

Our district leaders should coéperate most fully in urging 
clubs to “play the game” by participating in both Attendance 
and Efficiency Contests. They can do much to point out to the 
clubs that these contests are planned to assist the clubs them- 
selves rather than to help district or International. Club 
leaders, especially club presidents, should likewise line up their 
clubs to “play the game” in these contests. 

The rules for both the Attendance Contest and the Efficiency 
Contest have been forwarded to all clubs by the Committee on 
Attendance and the Special Committee on Efficiency Contest. 
These rules should be carefully studied by both club and dis- 
trict leaders so that they are thoroughly understood. 

There is a District Attendance Contest as well as a Club 
Attendance Contest. All clubs should keep in mind that the 
District Attendance Contest is determined on the basis of the 
attendance records of all clubs within each district regardless 
of whether such clubs officially entered Period “B” of the Club 
Attendance Contest or not. Therefore, your attendance record 
every week of the year is at least counting for your district. 

The rules of the 1930 Efficiency Contest are not changed in 
their general fundamental requirements, but include a much 
clearer and more comprehensive outline for the content of the 
report. This should be a genuine help to those who prepare 
the report, whether it be the secretary or a committee. 

The preparation of a concise, comprehensive report of the 
functioning and achievements of a club for a year is of great 
value to a club itself, quite apart from the contest. This is 
especially true if the report is mimeographed and a copy given 
each club member for his education. 

Our International committees will do their part to secure a 
much larger participation by our clubs in both of these 
contests. 


Do your part—“Play the Game!” 
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Character Building Contest 


CONDUCTED BY THE KIWANIS CLUB OF ALEDO, ILLINOIS 


ASED on the International slogan 

“We Build,” the Llinois-Eastern 

lowa District slogan “Count on 
Me,” and the Aledo club slogan “Activity 
with Every Member Active,” the Char- 
acter Building program of the Aledo, 
Illinois, Kiwanis club proved to be the 
most interesting activity ever undertaken 
by that club. It has drawn the interest 
and attention not only of other Kiwanis 
clubs, but also of other civic organiza- 
tions. Members of the Aledo club are 
rightfully proud of the results obtained 
from this unique activity. 

The idea of a Character Building Con- 
test developed from a Physical Develop- 
ment Contest which was conducted by the 
Aledo club during the summer of 1929. 
Members of the that 
they should do something toward develop- 


club concluded 
ing character as well as physique among 
the children of the community. The mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, and the details 
of the contest were worked out. 
Arrangements were made with the local 
newspaper to print five questions each 
week for a period of ten weeks. Con- 
testants, who ranged from twelve to fif- 
teen years of age, were requested to sub- 








One of the most important features of 
education is to teach students how to 
think and how to decide problems for 
themselves. The quality of their decisions 
determines the quality of their characters. 
Here is a contest worked out by 
Kiwanis club which offers many ideas 
that other clubs might adopt with satis- 
factory results. 


one 








mit answers to these questions to the 
committee chairman within five days after 
the questions were published. These an- 
swers were then divided and placed in 
the hands of the different 
the club to be judged. Each member was 
asked to select the best answer to each 
were 


members of 


question, and these best answers 
then returned to the committee for final 
judgment. The club members were al- 
lowed one week in which to judge the sets 
of answers assigned to them. The com- 
mittee then selected the first, second and 
third best answers to each question. Five 
points were allowed for the best answer, 
three points for second best, and one 
point for third best. The names of the 
and the best answer to 


point winners 




















Members of the Kiwanis Club of Aledo, Ilinois, with prize winners in contest as guests. Major Leo 
Stafford, President, in center, wearing uniform, and to his left, Walter Ingram, Department of 


Service, International Headquarters. 


First boy on left, second row, is Glenn Moffitt, highest point 


winner: in front ef him, Gladys Page; and second to his left, Sue Erwin who tied for second. 


BY LEO S. STAFFORD 


President 


each question were then published along 
with the third set of questions. This 
process continued week after week during 
the period of the contest. 

The material for questions was taken 
from a book entitled “Studies in Conduct” 
by Hoge, Chalmers and Kelley through 
the courtesy of the publishers, The Uni- 


versity Publishing Company of New 
York. The questions were selected by 


the committee in charge and were of such 
nature that actual life situations were 
brought into effect. 

Some typical questions and answers 
submitted in the contest are as follows: 

1. Alice had been absent from school 
for three weeks. Shortly after she re- 
turned, the class was given a test in geog- 
raphy, a subject that had always given 
her trouble. After the papers had been 
graded, Alice was overjoyed to find that 
she had received a grade of 70 per cent, 
which was the passing mark. Later, 
Alice’s friend, Doris, saw that an error 
had been made in adding up the grade 
which would make the real mark 64 per 
cent. What should Doris do? 

Answer: “Doris, after seeing the error 
which has been made on Alice’s paper, 
should tell Alice about it and explain 
that a mistake in addition has been made. 
Doris, as Alice’s friend, should tell her 
to go to the teacher and tell her that a 
mistake has been made and her grade 
should be changed.” 

2. A class is told that it will be ex- 
amined in arithmetic on the following 
day. Katherine dislikes arithmetic and 
knows that she cannot pass, so she decides 
to stay at home and pretend that she is 
ill. She persuaded het sister to 
write a note of excuse for her and asked 
her friend, Dorothy, who is in her class, 
to deliver the note to their teacher. Dor- 
othy knows the real reason for Kath- 
erine’s absence. What should Dorothy do, 
and why? 

Answer: “Dorothy should refuse to de- 
liver the note to the teacher. She should 
persuade Katherine, if possible, to be 
honest and come to school. If she refuses, 
then Dorothy should tell the teacher the 
real reason for Katherine’s absence.” 

3. Joe Perry exchanges a knife for a 
pair of ice skates. When sharpening the 

(Turn to page 512) 
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Efficiency Contest Reports for 1929 
Il. MISSOULA—WINNER IN SILVER DIVISION 


Introduction 


ISSOULA, Montana, has an es- 
M timated population of 20,000 and 

supports three service clubs with 
a total membership of 220. Of these, 
half are Kiwanians. 

The directors, and particularly the vice- 
president, who has direct charge of com- 
mittee activities, are to be specifically 
commended for their active, intelligent, 
and sympathetic codperation with the 
committees, thereby keeping the commit- 
tees at a high state of efficiency. 

The financial direction rests wholly 
with the board, who adhere strictly to an 
annual budget. 

The club has expended $4,687.80 in 
its own exclusive activities, outside of 
usual running expenses. This sum has 
been raised by economies in the budget, 
shows, and donations, without raising 
dues or levying any assessment upon the 
membership. 

It has been the policy of the club that 
the committees, under the supervision of 
the board and through the Program Com- 
mittee, present their activities and objec- 
tives by means of luncheon speakers. For 
this reason many programs are listed un- 
der activities because they are such prop- 
erly. This plan has been particularly suc- 
cessful inasmuch as it has kept the whole 
club fully informed on the varied club 
activities, and simultaneously has served 
through the press to lead and mould pub- 
lic opinion, thereby keeping the club in 
the leadership in public affairs in the 
vicinity. 

The club has entertained 442 visitors, 
including 83 visiting Kiwanians. This 
high record is a tribute to the Program 
Committee as most of them were attracted 
by the general excellence of the pro- 
grams. 
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I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
A. Activities on International Objectives 
1. Unper-Privicecep CHILp 


As a major activity for the club in 
1929, a tract of land was purchased con- 
taining 4.4 acres of land lying along the 
Missoula River situated two blocks from 
the business district. It is the purpose 
of the club to convert this ground into a 
children’s recreational park and _play- 
ground and donate it to the citizens of 
Missoula. It is large enough and is so 
situated that it will accommodate a reg- 
ular and a junior baseball diamond, ten- 
nis courts, slides, swings, sand piles, a 


wading pool, etc., and in the winter may 
be used as a skating rink. 

In this activity the Committees on Un- 
der-Privileged Child and Public Affairs 
have acted as one and codperated. The 
playground cost the total sum of $12,- 
801.15; from this has been sold a resi- 
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Own a, we 


This is the second of the four winning 
efficiency reports to be published. Those 
of North Hollywood, California, and Au- 
burn, Washington, winners in the Blue 
and White Divisions, will be published in 
succeeding issues. These reports cover 
the period from January I to December 
31, 1929, and the awards were made at 
the Atlantic City Convention. The con- 
test was conducted by the Special Com- 
mittee on Efficiency Contest of which 
Stephen E. Pawley of Asbury Park, New 


Jersey, was chairman. 
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dence that is on land that is superfluous 
for park purposes, reducing the obliga- 
tion to $9,019.75. The club has reduced 
this indebtedness to $5,687.80. It is the 
purpose of the club that this be raised 
in the spring by the solicitation of dona- 
tions so that it will not continue as a 
hindrance to future club activities and tie 
future boards to a predetermined course 
of action. This activity was fully ex- 
plained to the club at a special evening 
meeting called for that explicit purpose, 
whereupon the club gave its unanimous 
consent and approval to the plan. 

Named the land bought for playground 
and recreational purposes Kiwanis Chil- 
dren’s Playground. 

Formed a non-profit corporation to hold 
title to the Kiwanis Children’s Play- 
ground. This corporation is entirely a 
Kiwanis one, each member of the club 
holding one share of stock. It is governed 
by a self-perpetuating board of Ki- 
wanians. It will be the ultimate purpose 
of the corporation to pass title to the 
city so as to provide adequate mainte- 
nance, escape taxation, free the club from 
possible damage suits, and for police pro- 
tection. 

Secured donation of $500.00 from W. A. 
Clark Jr. 

Secured donation of $750.00 from Mis- 
soula Mercantile Co. 

Secured $217.17 in miscellaneous dona- 
tions (seven). 

Advocated and assisted in forming a 
public health council. 


Assisted Parent-Teachers Association 
to furnish milk to underweight children 
in the public schools. This was the major 
activity of the club in 1927. 

Secured a school dentist and paid 
$158.00 towaid his salary. This was the 
major activity of 1928. 

Investigated and advised employment 
of a public health nurse in the public 
schools which was done commencing at 
the beginning of the school year. 

Furnished glasses for needy children 
at a cost of $70.00. 

Saved tin foil for Shrine hospitals. 

Assisted University of Montana in a 
survey of under-privileged children and 
their relation to juvenile delinquency. 

Appointed club delegate to serve on 
Associated Charities Council. 

Furnished groceries to a large family 
of needy children at a cost of $9.99. 

Brought in from the country to the 
county authorities, children of a needy 
family-in need of medical attention. 

Brought the show Rio Rita for the ben- 
efit of the club’s under-privileged child 
fund and realized $900.29 which was im- 
mediately turned over to the Kiwanis 
Children’s Playground Association. 

2. CITIZENSHIP 

Discussed problems of the immigrant 
and his attitude toward citizenship in the 
United States. Took action thereon. 

Secured Rev. John Hahn to address 
the club on All Kiwanis Night (a ladies’ 
night) on “Patriotism.” 


3. Business STANDARDS 


Studied modern retail methods, partic- 
ularly retail research work carried on by 
city and chain department stores, there- 
by securing better selection of stocks of 
merchandise by local independent mer- 
chants. 

Received from Leon L. Bulen, Referee 
in Bankruptcy, instruction concerning 
procedure to be followed by creditors in 
bankruptcy cases, and procedure before 
the bankruptcy courts. 

Discussion of the economic influence 
of the work of the colleges of the United 
States led by Prof. W. E. Maddox of 
the University of Montana. Advertised 
the University. 

Heard Kiwanian Harry Haines in a 
comparison of business methods in south- 
ern California and Montana. 

Kiwanian Robert C. Line, Dean of the 
School of Business Administration of 

(Turn to page 514) 
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District Conventions 


We all know that our personal problems of morality, finance, 
business and spirit are very different from those of other 
people. If they were in our shoes, they would not advise us as 
they do! 

Individual Kiwanis clubs too often have this attitude toward 
Kiwanis International. A club feels that local conditions make 
its problems “different,” and that the general rules governing 
all Kiwanis clubs are not applicable in its case. 

Kiwanis has made arrangements to overcome this tendency. 
The district convention, being largely a local affair, shows that 
the clubs in one particular vicinity can have each the same 
problems of attendance, finance, prosperity or adversity of the 
community, and seasonal differences. In every way, these 
clubs face much the same difficulties and can use the same 
remedies. 

This is why the district convention is so important to every 
interested Kiwanian. We learn to know how other clubs in our 
part of the continent have solved our problems. At the district 
convention we get inspiration and information which revitalizes 
and rejuvenates our own club. 

There is greater rivalry between towns in the same neighbor- 
hood. The New England town will not be envious or try to out- 
do the town in California, because “Oh, that’s different, out 
there!” But between two towns in Ontario or Alabama, close 
to each other, exists that friendly rivalry and that lack of an 
“alibi” which makes them work to outdo each other and thus 
benefit both communities. 

The district convention is also a great encouragement to 
inter-club activities. At these conventions, the towns composing 
the district meet and learn to know each other. Invitations are 
extended and accepted which are of pleasure and benefit to 
both when carried out. 

These are mere by-products, but important ones, which 
should make every Kiwanis club urge attendance by all its 
members on the conventions of the district. 
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Little business hates and reviles big business until it 
grows into big business. 


Contributions 


Tue Kiwanis Macazine wants contributions. Its pages are 
open to all members who have something to say. We want 
this to be your Magazine; we want your helpful thoughts for 
the benefit of the other Kiwanians. 

But one thing we do not need: in the office is enough ma- 
terial on the letter “K” to last until every Kiwanian now living 
has passed to his reward. We are positive that everything 
which could be written about or with a “K” is now on file. 
Almost do we regret that the file is fireproof! 

We have Keys to Kiwanis Karacter. We have Kool 
Kukumbers of Kiwanis. We have Kiwanis Komrades and 
Kapers. We have Kiwanis Kweens and Kiddies. We have 


Kiwanis Kamps, Komplexes, Kradles, Kamoflage, Kanoes and 


Kookoos! 





THe Krwanis MaGazINe 


DITORIALS 


BY ROE FULKERSON 
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We have enough Kiwanis Krazy Kracks to make us weep 
instead of laugh. We hope that whatever you send, it will be 
noticeable because of the absence of any Kiwanis Katydids and 
Karavans. 

These have not come from Kankakee, Kokomo, Kansas, 
Keokuk or Kentucky, but from places so unaccustomed to the 
“K” that they do not know what to do with one when they find 
it in a desk drawer! 

Kindly keep klear of K’s, kontributors: Kindness only keeps 
the K-editor from kanning the keen kids who kontribute kill- 
ing Kiwanis kracks. 

Now you've got us doing it! 


The only safe way to pick up a hitch hiker is on the 
bumper. 


The Small Town 


Almost two-thirds of the Kiwanis clubs in Canada and the 
United States are in towns of less than ten thousand in- 
habitants. Doubtless this is true of all service clubs on this 
continent. 

The sarcastically inclined city man can say with absolute 
truth that service clubs are small town stuff. The wise man 
will take the remark as a compliment rather than an insult. 
The small town supplies the city with all its worth-while man 
power. More than one commentator on humanity has dis- 
covered by examination into the lives of the big men of the city 
that almost all were small town bred and trained. 

Any problem which bears on the small town is of interest 
to Kiwanis and its clubs. The recent United States census has 
shown a national crisis in one respect, and doubtless the same 
thing applies to Canada. 

This menace is the definite decline of population in the small 
towns and the marked centralization of population in large 
cities. An appalling number of small towns show a decrease 
in population in the last ten years. 

Viewed as a Kiwanis problem, its solution offers many difh- 
culties. The rural districts and the small town are the life- 
blood of any nation. The tendency to congregate in cities 
brings us face to face with an increase in problems of employ- 
ment, crime, traffic and a thousand others. 

This is just another phase of the farm problem which has 
long interested Kiwanis. The rural community makes or 
breaks the small town. If the farmer is disabled and handi- 
capped, burdened with debt and otherwise discouraged, the 
small town is the first to feel the resultant depression. 

The small town tends to get into a rut. It repels the ad- 
vances of modern merchandising methods and the other ad- 
vance guards of modernity. It takes itself seriously and builds 
unreasonable defences against progressive measures. 

Fundamentally there is no difference between the small 
town and the city. Both are communities banded together for 
mutual benefit. As much color, as much hope and as much 
future exists for the small town as for the city. 

But in spite of this, the glamour of the city calls to the 
younger element of the small town. Young people believe that 
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the great centers of population offer better opportunities than 
the small town. They drift away as soon as they are old 
enough to start for themselves. 

Largely, this is because they have not been sold on the small 
town by their elders. They have not developed the community 
spirit, the loyalty to the home town which is in the hearts and 
minds of their fathers. 

Here is where the Kiwanis club should function. Public 
playgrounds and swimming pools, amateur baseball leagues 
and other amusements can be developed to make children 
happy and the home town the best place to be. Summer camps 
and summer outings can aid in this work. 

For young folks of high school age and over, the same love 
and loyalty can be developed by making the small town 
physically clean. Public parks can replace unsightly vacant 
lots, clean paved streets replace the public dirt roads. Country 
clubs, little theatres, musical organizations, art galleries and 
libraries can all be established as measures to interest and 
keep young people in the home town. 

The day is fast approaching when this problem will become 
even more acute; when the business men of Kiwanis clubs 
of the towns of ten thousand and less have no business left, 
and when the professional men will have few people on whom 
to practice their profession. 

This is the tragedy of the small town, a tragedy becoming 
more and more acute in every state in the Union and in every 
province in Canada. Youth is going out of the towns. As fast 
as it can acquire an education and railroad fare, it is taking 
its driving force away from the home town and contributing it 
to the seething mass of humanity in the great cities. 

Youth is the hope of the small town. If the small town is to 
prosper, even to survive, it must be made attractive to its 
youth. Youth is the replacement of the aged who are passing 
on. Youth is forward-looking; if the small town would survive, 
it, too, must look forward. It must join hands with youth. It 
must give up out-of-date prejudices and take up a new attitude 
of living and happiness. Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the immeasurable loss to any community in the departure of 
its youth to the big cities. 

Saddest of all is the fact that the young people are not to be 
blamed. The city offers great opportunities of advancement 
and great opportunities for amusement. But Kiwanis clubs can 
do all in their power to make the home town more attractive, 
and in their vocational guidance and placement work to instill 
town loyalty and encourage town employment for the youths 
reared and trained there. 
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Laws are like men. Every one which does not work 
makes it harder for the others. 


Membership Turnover 


From his statistical bureau, a merchant has figured that it 
costs him five dollars in advertising, window dressing and other 
allurements, to attract one new permanent customer. 

As a result he has adopted a store policy of standing a loss 
of ten dollars even when entirely in the right, rather than lose 
one customer. 

A customer who for some real or fancied reason ceases to be 
such is no longer indifferent to the store. Having stopped deal- 
ing there, a one time customer becomes an active enemy, ever 
ready to say some unkind thing and to tell his particular 
grievance. Hence the store will assume a loss to retain an old 
customer of twice the amount it will spend to get a new one. 

What is true of that store is true of every Kiwanis club’s 
attendance problems. Membership turnover is so tied in with 
attendance that it is impossible to think of one without the 
other. Poor attendance is a symptom of the disease of mem- 
bership turnover. 

In every Kiwanis club at this moment is a group of members 
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in the twilight zone of irregular attendance which finally re- 
sults in the outer darkness of membership turnover. 

One of the chief reasons for nonattendance is members not 
finding Kiwanis as cordial and friendly as they had hoped. 
Timid men, unable to push themselves into intimacy with 
others, soon find themselves outside the inner circle of the 
membership. 

Admitting that such men should seek the close relations 
which every Kiwanis club offers, the fact remains that they are 
so constituted that they must be sought out, cultivated, made to 
feel at home in the club, if they are to be tied into its work. 

The time to begin is when they first begin to show slackness 
in attendance. Here lies the real work of a Committee on 
Attendance. When a member becomes irregular in attendance, 
particular pains should be taken to have some club leader sit 
with him at luncheon, take pains to make him happy, feeling 
himself an integral part of and of value to the club. 

It is natural that the older members, genial companions, 
group themselves at certain tables, leaving less forward men to 
sit with each other. This should not be, but unless care is 
taken to avoid it, the condition will arise. 

When an irregular attendant comes, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Attendance should get two or more of the inner 
circle to take the timid man under their wing and see that he 
has a good time, without his being conscious that they have 
been assigned to that duty. 

One club has so perfected this system that its membership 
turnover is negligible. It is better to spend twice as much 
time to hold an old Kiwanian in the club than half as much to 
get a new member to replace him after he has dropped out. 

The man once in, then out, must justify his action to himself 
by becoming a knocker of service clubs. He is never indiffer- 
ent to the club movement toward community betterment. 


eo 


How easy it is to tell good breeding, even in a hog. 


Gregariousness 


Man is a gregarious animal. He loves to go in herds and to 
follow some leader. Unlike Kipling’s cat, he craves not to walk 
alone. Only misanthropes are hermits. The normal man loves 
his fellow-man, likes to work with him, play with him and 
eat with him. 

One man alone can sink to the nadir of misery and unhappi- 
ness, but it takes several persons to reach the zenith of hap- 
piness and of fun. Cowper speaks of that Frenchman who 
said 

“ ‘How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude.’ 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
To whom I may whisper—Solitude is sweet!” 

To laugh with, to brag to, to chat with, to aid us in enjoying 
every happiness of life, we must have friends. The birds never 
sing so sweetly, the sky is never so blue, we never quite so 
nearly approach the divine, save through some human whom 
we love and have near us. 

We pose more in the presence of others. But our poses all 
make us appear better men than we really are, so for the time 
being we are better men. 

Loving us, our friends attribute to us virtues, intellect, graces 
and high ideals which we do not possess. In striving to live up 
to the estimates of our friends, we more nearly reach these 
heights than we would otherwise do. 

Life’s greatest happinesses come through our friends. In 
every Kiwanis club is a friendship factory working day and 
night to add to our joy of living. Every Kiwanian is living a 
higher, fuller and happier life because of these friendships. 

Let every Kiwanian go over the roster:of his Kiwanis club, 
name by name, and jot down the friendships he has made be- 
cause he is a member, and that he never would have made with- 
out Kiwanis. Here he will find one good answer to that ques- 
tion “What Kiwanis means to me!” 











in Kiwanis 


GREEING unanimously with the 
message of Kiwanian Carroll R. 
Miller on the above topic, appear- 

ing in the July issue of THe Kiwanis 
Macazine, a workable program expound- 
ing this spirit of fun and “gang instinct” 
is graciously offered herewith. This in- 
door athletic meet has been successfully 
staged eight different times at various 
Kiwanis meetings and other gatherings, 
and is yet to be found dry and stiff. As 
an elixir for mixing up a crowd, or pro- 
ducing a feeling of informality among 
members, this program is a tonic that 
will work without the proverbial prescrip- 
tion request: “Shake Well before | sing.” 

The entire program part of the meeting 
should be appropriated, as it will take 
from twenty to thirty minutes or more to 
dispose of the events. However, a halt 
may be called almost any time, by simply 
eliminating the remaining events and pro- 
ceeding with the presentation of the prize. 
The program chairman should equip him- 
self with a whistle to be used for starting 
and finishing the events. Before explain- 
ing the mock athletic meet further, a list 
of events is given, the time allowed for 
the program to determine how many of 
them to use. 


Events 
Contestants 

1. 100 Yard Dash 4 
2. Shot Put 2 
3. Pole Vault 2 
1. Demonstration of Scissors 

Hold in Wrestling 2 
5. Endurance Race 4 


How to Have a Good Time 


A MOCK INDOOR ATHLETIC MEET 


BY H. F. GILSON 


Trustee, West Side Kiwanis Club, Chicago, Illinois 


Contestants 


6. Aquatic Relay 2 


7. 880 Yard Run 


bo 


8. 106 y ard Hurdles All 
9, Lightweight Race 2 
10. Broad Jump 2 
11. Hammer Throw 2 
12. 50 Yard Dash 3 

9 


13. 100 Mile Gale 


14. Presentation of Team Trophy 


Equipment Needed 
Four spools thread 
Two sponges 


Two straws; two glasses filled with 


8 
water; two empty glasses 

Two rolls 2-inch gauze; two scissors 

Eight crackers 

Two teaspoons; two glasses half full of 
water 

Two cards with columns of figures total- 
ing 880; 2 pencils 

Sing a song 

Two candles; two glasses water 

Four newspapers 

Two inflated paper bags tied with string 
four feet long 

Two teaspoons; 2 eggs 

Two 15-foot strings; 2 pins; 2 sheets 
814 x 11 paper 
In addition to the program chairman 

who will act as referee, a scorer should 

be appointed to record the winners, and 

two assistants should be ready to assist 

the referee when called upon. For com- 

petitive purposes the group may be 

divided into two teams, each to elect a 

captain who decides which athlete will 


Physical Director, Midwest Athletic Club 


represent the team in the events. Need- 
less to say, no one should compete more 
than once unless the group is very small. 
If the tables are arranged in U-shape, 
the team division is completed by simply 
starting with the president and calling 
the group to his left as one team, and 
that to his right as the other team. Each 
team can adopt the name of a favorite 
college. 

Individual prizes may or may not be 
given, depending upon the effectiveness 
desired. A simple individual prize is a 
tag with a buttonhole string. This tag 
may be plain, have the event printed 
thereon, or may have a funny picture 
drawn or pasted on it. Individual prizes 
should be given only to first place win- 
ners. The team trophy should take the 
form of a loving cup of the following 
construction: One tin funnel with a four- 
inch diameter serves as the base; a ten- 
inch funnel forms the cup, the ends of 
both funnels fitting into one another 
and soldered. The handles of the cup 
are made of curtain rod rings suspended 
from the top of the cup by wire loops 
punch two holes in the cup for these 
wires. “Engrave” the cup with any kind 
of paint, using an inscription like the fol- 


lowing: 
Inpoor ATHLETIC MEET 
TEAM TROPHY 
Given By 
West Sie Kiwanis Cius 
8-12-30 
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man to handle the distribu- 

tion of the team trophy. A 

short talk on the evident improvement in 
sportsmanship among club members, or 
emphasizing the return to form of some 
member formerly athletic, or any other 
elaboration that would lend color to the 
occasion, would lead up to the actual 
moment. Words of acceptance by the 
captain or other representative of the win- 
ning team, depend upon the time left. 


Events Described in Detail 


1. 100 Yard Dash: At the starting 
signal unwind the 100 yard spool of 
thread, holding the thread and letting the 
spool drop to the floor. 

2. Shot Put: Use the regular shot 
put form, putting the sponge from behind 
a given starting line. 

3. Pole Vault: Each contestant holds 
an empty and a full glass, vaulting the 
water from one glass to the other via the 
straw pole to and from the mouth. 

4. Scissors Hold in Wrestling: Have 
the assistants hold one end of each length 
of gauze, the contestants holding the 
other ends and cutting the gauze down 
the center with the scissors until the en- 
tire length is bisected. Cutting off to 
the side is a foul. 

5. Endurance Race: Each contestant 
eats two crackers and the first to whistle 
clearly is the winner. 


6. Aquatic Relay: Drink a glass of 


water a teaspoonful at a time without 


dribbling. 
7. 880 Yard Run: An _ untotalled 


column of figures equalling 880 is to be 
added. 

8. 100 Yard Hurdles: This is a 
team event. A song is sung by the teams 
each side singing two words alternately. 

9. Lightweight Race: A lit candle is 
the light, and a full glass of water the 
weight. Race the length of the floor and 
back without extinguishing the light or 
spilling the water. 

10. Broad Jump: Hold a newspaper 
in each hand and walk the length of the 
floor and back stepping only on the held 
newspapers. (Particularly funny and 
beneficial for fat men.) 

11. Hammer Throw: The hammer 
consists of a large inflated paper bag 
tied with a string about five feet long. 
Throw this object as far as possible using 
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13. 100 Mile Gale: The 

assistants hold one end of 

each 15-foot string and the contestants 

the other ends. The pinned, cone-shaped 

sheets of paper surround each string, and 

the contestant blows this cone to the far 
end of the string. 

14. Presentation of Team Trophy af- 
ter a final report is made by the scorer. 

Such a mock indoor athletic meet thus 
brings in the various factors needed in 
Kiwanis club meetings, by the individual 
and the group participation of mem- 
bers. With a little ingenuity more events 
could easily be added, since everyone has 
knowledge of some sports. 

One of the best features of Kiwanis 
club meetings is the opportunity offered 
for the members to provide their own 
programs, without constantly calling upon 
outside talent, and without expense to 
the club. 

Another variation of this athletic meet 
is to have a joint meeting with another 
nearby club, and thus have a little 
stronger competition. 





Throughout the fall and winter season 
many different programs will be evolved 
by Kiwanis clubs, illustrating other ways 
to have a good time in Kiwanis. Send 
in your plans and stories of the results 
of your programs so that other clubs 
might benefit by the suggestions offered. 

—Epiror. 
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A general view of three of the four buildings of the Home for the Friendless. The Kiwanis Cottage is in the center. 





Atlanta’s Kiwanis Cottage 


$5,000 contributed by the Kiwa- 
nis Club of Atlanta for purchase 
of site, and approximately 
$35,000 for building and fur- 
nishing of cottage. This club 
builds a monument. 


<<<3>>> 


NHE Atlanta Kiwanis club has many 
things for which it is proud—Bobby 
Jones has been an honorary member 

of the Kiwanis club for a great many 
years; Bryan Grant, Jr., the young ten- 
nis champion, is the son of one of our 
most valued one of our past 
presidents, Henry C. Heinz was Inter- 
national President of Kiwanis, 1927-28 
but most of all we are proud of the part 
we have played in under-privileged child 
work, 

Something over ten years ago a great 
fraternal order had its annual conven- 
tion in Atlanta and while here saw the 
wonderful work being done by a local 
fraternity for crippled children, and a 
year later adopted hospitals for these 
unfortunates as its major objective at a 
convention in the West after hearing a 


members: 


BY JOSEPH S. SHAW 


President, Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia 


speech by a then member of the Atlanta 
Today this great fraternity 
million 


Kiwanis club. 
has in the neighborhood of 
dollars invested in these hospitals and has 
treated thirty thousand crippled 
children who otherwise might not have 
had this opportunity. 

About ten years ago the Atlanta Ki- 
wanis club first became interested in the 
Home for the Friendless. It is an institu- 
tion that has been established nearly 
thirty years; it is not an orphanage, but 
an institution that stands ready to care 
for any child up to twelve years of age in 
trouble or distress. The child is kept 
from one to four years, or longer, if neces- 
sary, but the main objective is to restore 
the child to its own people, if possible, as 
soon as circumstances will permit—to find 
the discouraged father who deserts his 
family, or to find some relative who will 
undertake to rear the child. In many 
cases it is necessary to take an entire 
family of three or four children from a 
widowed mother struggling for their sup- 
port. Sometimes a child is taken only 


ten 


over 


temporarily, the mother is ill or the father 





is out of work, and sometimes it is a 
father in deep despair because the mother 
of his family has died. 

The capacity of the original Home was 
one hundred. It was housed in an old 
building which, after nearly forty years, 
required enormous expenditures to keep 
it in order, and it was this work along 
with recreation and heart service the At- 
lanta Kiwanis club undertook to do. 

The Home for the Friendless is gov- 
erned by a Board of Managers composed 
entirely of women. They realized that 
the time was not far distant when it 
would be necessary to move to a new 
location and build new buildings on ac- 
count of the constant need of repair to 
the old building and the aggression of 
business adjacent to the Home. They 
cast about for a new building site and 
found a beautiful tract of eight acres of 
wooded land in the most attractive part of 
Atlanta which they were able to purchase 
for fifteen thousand dollars, five thousand 
of which was presented by the Atlanta 
Kiwanis club. 

(Turn to page 519) 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
1930-1931 


® Committees of the Board of Trustees 


Executive 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska,*Chairman 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois 
Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 
Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Charles Carlyle Tatham, Edmonton, Alberta 

Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 
Finance 

Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana, Chairman 

William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 

Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 


@ Standing Committees 


Agriculture 
Ernest E. Gelhaus, Webster, South Dakota, Chairman 
Leonard A. Dalton, Binghamton, New York 
J. Ralph Rogers, Fort Worth, Texas 
T. C. Wilkinson, Van Wert, Ohio 
Charles H. Woodard, Alamosa, Colorado 


Attendance 

Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Chairman 

Earnest Freeman, Tacoma, Washington 

Robert W. Newell, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Tom P. Pruitt, Hickory, North Carolina 

Lucian A. Ray, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Business Standards 

Norton J. Williams, Neenah, Wisconsin, Chairman 

Charles W. Dunlop, New Haven, Connecticut 

George Filmer, San Francisco, California 

C. A. Ives, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

William H. Ziegler, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Classification and Membership 

Merle E. Towner, Baltimore, Maryland, Chairman 

Clare R. Holmes, San Bernardino, California 

Herman M. Knudson, Mason City, Iowa 

Paul F, Neverman, Marinette, Wisconsin 

William G. Wuehrmann, El Paso, Texas 
Convention Program 

Curry W. Watson, Lincoln, Nebraska, Chairman 

Alfred C. Callen, Urbana, Illinois 

Ralph H. Ferrell, Miami, Florida 

F. Stacey McCall, Edmonton, Alberta 

Christian P. Segard, New York, New York 
Good Will and Grievances 

Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario, Chairman 

Walter T. Bobo, Battle Creek, Michigan 

George R. Green, South Bend, Indiana 

Richard N. Howes, Sr., Clinton, Iowa 

Harry R. Redwood, Columbus, Mississippi 
Inter-Club Relations 

William A. Stinchcomb, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman 

John Coleman, Mount Carmel, Illinois 

John B. Densmore, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Luther M. Feeger, Richmond, Indiana 

C. M. Walter, Sioux City, Iowa 
Kiwanis Education 

C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Florida, Chairman 

Wilson P. Ard, Denver, Colorado 

George A. Andrews, Tucson, Arizona 

Charles H. Vail, Ocean City, New Jersey 

W. H. S. White, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
Laws and Regulations 

Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario, Chairman 

Carl L. Brattin, Sidney, Montana 

Forrester F. Brewster, Muskogee, Oklahoma 

W. Ben Gibbs, Jesup, Georgia 

Jeremiah O’Neil, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 
Music 

Foster C. Jones, Southwest, Detroit, Michigan, Chairman 

William M. Lantrip, Mobile, Alabama 

A. I. Marple, Huntington, West Virginia 


Merrill B. McKee, Sidney, Ohio 
Donald A. Walker, Astoria, Oregon 


Past International Presidents 

Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman 

Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 

J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Alabama 

O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 

George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 

Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 

Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois 

John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
Public Affairs for Canada 

William F. Roberts, Saint John, New Brunswick, Chairman 

Kenneth Ferguson, Victoria, British Columbia 

Charles L. Fyon, St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec 

D. R. Harrison, Port Arthur, Ontario 

Richard W. Moore, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Public Affairs for United States 

Guy Guernsey, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 

F. Marion Bralley, Jr., Amarillo, Texas 

Dana E. Brinck, Boise, Idaho 

William C. Kinkead, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Frank J. Wallis, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Publicity 

Albert B. King, Rochester, New York, Chairman 

Alfred B. Cargill, Burlingame, California 

P. O. Davis, Auburn, Alabama 

Edwin F. Hill, Washington, D. C. 

Caleb A. Lewis, Waterville, Maine 
Under-Privileged Child 

Raymond V. Kearns, Salina, Kansas, Chairman 

Charles S. Nahm, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

E. Reinhold Rogers, Covington, Virginia 

Hugh Russell, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

W. Harrison Walker, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 
Vocational Guidance and Placement 

Robert L. Sumwalt, Columbia, South Carolina, Chairman 

Louis H. Dirks, Greencastle, Indiana 

Albert D. Heist, Geneva, New York 

Harry H. Kauffman, Kalispell, Montana 

C. Edmund Worth, Tampa, Florida 


@ Special Committees 
Efficiency Contest 
S. Edgar Cole, Plainfield, New Jersey, Chairman 
George A. Abbott, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
George Bone, Memphis, Tennessee 
John R. Merrifield, Sault Ste Marie, Michigan 
T. J. Talbert, Columbia, Missouri 


Study of Convention 
Charles E. Millikan, Los Angeles, California, Chairman 
Fred C. Beans, Trenton, New Jersey 
William A. Lewis, Barrie, Ontario 
Spencer Jarnagin McCallie, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
L. A. McDonald, Denton, Texas 
J. Guy O’Donnell, Covington, Ohio 
Charles F. Walker, Portland, Oregon 








Past Presidents Meeting 


(THE Committee of Past International 

Presidents held a meeting on September 
27 at Baltimore. There were present: Past 
Presidents Amerman, Moss, 
Arras, Karr Immediate Past 
President McDavid, President Crossman and 
Parker. The the 
Committee, Past President Heinz, and Past 
Barnett 
illness and 


Cummings, 
and Hixson, 


Secretary Chairman of 
were unable to attend on 
Past President 
was prevented from being present by business 


President 


account of Ross 


engagements. in the absence of Chairman 
Heinz, Past President Moss acted as the 
chairman. 

It is significant that men who have held 


the highest office in Kiwanis continue their 
vital interest in its work in a manner to lead 
them to come together for an earnest, frank 
discussion of the problems of the organiza- 
tion and to consider ways and means for the 
further progress of Kiwanis. 

According to the By-Laws, the duties of 
this committee are to 
to the Board of Trustees its 
conclusions on all matters referred to it” 
and to “initiate subjects for consideration 


“consider and report 
International 


and report to said Board its conclusions.” 
In line with these dutiesy President Cross- 
man presented to the committee certain 


matters for its consideration, and many other 
subjects were developed for thé earnest dis- 
cussion of these Past Presidents, who by the 
nature of their service in Kiwanis have an 
experience from which to draw wise counsel 
for the good of the organization. 


Committee Activities 

LLL. committees have received from the 
“*% Secretary a full explanation of general 
committee procedure, as well as a statement 
covering official matters referred to the com- 
mittee and suggestions in regard to the work 
of the year. These have been sent not only 
to the chairmen, but copies have been sent 
to each member of the respective committees, 

The committees are entering upon their 
work with earnestness and we anticipate a 
year of exceptional results. While few 
meetings of these committees can be held 
this year on account of finances, the com- 
mittees are endeavoring to do their best to 
develop and carry through worthy programs. 


Committee Bulletins 


ULLETINS from the various committees 
will this year be forwarded on standard 
committee bulletin forms instead of on letter- 
heads for each respective committee. This 
will permit the forwarding of these at a 
much less expense because a large quantity 


hae 
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ACTIVITIES 


of letterheads for each respective committee 
will not be required. Bulletins will, however, 
clearly indicate the committee responsible. 
Committee bulletins to clubs are sent in 
care of club presidents so that they may have 
some general understanding of the sugges- 
tions made to their respective committees 
but it is desired that the president shall 
promptly refer these bulletins to the appro- 
priate committees. We have found that some 
presidents fail to do this and therefore hinder 
the work of their own committees as well as 
make of no value bulletins that are prepared 
with unusual care by our committees. 
Copies of committee bulletins to clubs are 
sent to district oficers for their information, 
especially so that lieutenant-governors may 
have a knowledge of suggestions passed on 
to the various committees. District bulletins 
are forwarded to all district officers so that 
the district governor is relieved of any burden 
of forwarding information contained in them. 


Miami Convention Program 
HE International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program has already started’ its im- 

portant work in developing the program for 
the next International Convention at Miami, 
May 3-7. The chairman and members are 
studying many suggestions received, as well 
as former programs and preparing for a meet- 
ing of the committee, which will probably 
be held on November 4. If you have any 
suggestions, send them in. They will be 
welcomed and given careful consideration. 


Early Club Meetings 

LUB leaders are urged to see that the by- 

laws of their clubs are revised to provide 
for the early holding of the annual meeting 
and election of officers. By revision of the 
International By-Laws this annual meeting 
may now be held during October or Novem- 
ber. Most clubs will probably prefer to hold 
their election around the middle of November 
which is early enough. A few may desire 
to hold the election the latter part of October 
or early in November. All clubs that have 
not taken any action are urged at once to 
revise their by-laws to provide for annual 
meetings by the middle of November. The 
reason for this is that by such early election, 
the new officers have the opportunity to take 
part in the general plan for the training of 
leaders that is being promoted by Inter- 
national. They also have time to make 
adequate preparation for their own adminis- 
tration in advance of January 1 by the ap- 
pointment of committees, the training of of- 
ficers and committees, the development of 
objectives, programs, etc. 
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Training of Club and 
District Leaders 
p Ast year the emphasis was placed on a 
comprehensive plan for the training of 
district and club leaders and much progress 
was made in carrying out the plan developed. 
This year, one of the Administrative Policies 
again emphasizes this important matter of 
leadership training, and a committee of the 
International Board is preparing a revision 
of suggestions for training courses. The 
general plan includes the training of district 
governors-elect at the International Council, 
November 20-22; the training of lieutenant- 
governors-elect and other district officers-elect 
at the district executive committee meetings, 
December 1-6; the training of club presi- 
and and 
where possible secretaries-elect, in divisional 
training schools, December 8-12; the train- 
ing of club officers-elect and directors-elect, 
December 13-17. The full prospectus with 
outline will be forwarded 
to districts and clubs. 

It is sincerely hoped that district and club 
leaders will carefully study the plans for 
these training courses and give their utmost 
cooperation to carrying through this scheme 
for increasing the efficiency of our leaders. 


dents-elect vice-presidents-elect, 


of courses soon 


District Convention 
Representatives 
THE plan for official International rep- 
resentatives at district conventions, as an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Magazine, is 
this year to have only one International of- 
ficer to each district convention. Where the 
President attends, he is the official represen- 
tative and at other conventions where he does 
not attend, other officers and trustees are 
assigned by him to represent the Board. 
Under this plan, President Crossman has 
acted as the official representative at the 
Colorado-Wyoming, Utah-Idaho, _ Pacific- 
Northwest, Pennsylvania, Michigan and West 
Virginia Conventions. The official repre- 
sentatives at other conventions are as fol- 
lows: Trustee Tatham, Minnesota-Dakotas; 
Trustee Gowman, Montana; Trustee Hill, 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan; Secretary 
Parker, Western Canada and _ Louisiana- 
Mississippi; Trustee van Diest, Texas-Okla- 
homa; Trustee Carrington, New York; 
Trustee McGregor, Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time; Vice-President Gatton, Georgia; 
Trustee Johns, Indiana; Vice-President 
Jeakins, New England; Trustee Endicott, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa. Each official _repre- 
sentative makes a very thorough report on 
the convention attended to the International 


Board. 
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@ WESTERN CANADA 

When the Port Arthur-Fort William Ki- 
wanis club invited the Western Canada Dis- 
trict to hold its 1930 convention at the Head 
of the Lakes, they promised they would put 
one of the best. conventions Western 
Canada has ever seen. The convention has 
just closed and with the largest attendance 
of any convention yet held in Western Can- 
ada. All the delegates have returned home 
and have no doubt reported to their clubs 
what an inspiring business program and 
pleasing round of social activities they ex- 
perienced at the recent Western Canada Con- 
vention at the Lakehead. 

Owing to the immense distances, it was 
found necessary to hold the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting on Sunday morning and the 
district board of trustees’ meeting on Sunday 
afternoon. Both these meetings were well 
attended, with practically every club in West- 
ern Canada represented. As a large number 
of delegates had arrived early Sunday morn- 
ing, an informal luncheon at noon and a 
dinner in the evening were held in one of the 
dining-rooms of the Prince Arthur Hotel, 
with an attendance at each of little less than 
100. This proved a splendid way td have the 
delegates and their wives become acquainted 
with each other and with the hosts. Follow- 
ing the evening dinner, a very informal and 
impromptu musicale was held in the drawing- 
room of the Prince Arthur at which more 
than 200 were present. This proved very en- 


over 


joyable and was much appreciated by the 
delegates. 

The district was very fortunate in having 
Fred. C. W. Parker, International Secretary, 
as the International representative, together 
with Edwin S. Shortess of the Field Service 








Department of International Headquarters. 
It was also a very happy idea of the Governor 
in having as the guest of the canvention, R. 
Armistead Grady and his wife of Duluth, the 
secretary of the Duluth club and of the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District; Dr. George A. Ab- 
bott and Mrs. Abbott of Grand Forks, Gov- 
ernor of the Minnesota-Dakotas District; 
President Noble S. Elderkin and Mrs. Elder- 
kin of Duluth; also Mrs. Copeland of Minne- 
apolis and Mrs. Tibbetts of Fort Frances, 
both of whom are very charming and delight- 
ful singers, Mrs. Copeland being one of the 
leading artists singing over WCCO. These 
ladies delighted the convention on several oc- 
casions with their singing. 

The arrangements made by the Port Arthur- 
Fort Williams club, with George Burke as 
the General Chairman, were most complete 
and satisfactory. Everything was carried off 
as per schedule without a single hitch. The 
Reception, Entertainment and Transportation 
Committees carried on in such a manner as 
to secure the unstinted praise of every dele- 
gate. The Ladies’ Committees under the gov- 
ernorship of the President’s wife, Mrs. S. S. 
Orstad, were most assiduous in seeing that 
all the ladies accompanying the delegates 
were properly entertained. 

An innovation was made this year in the 
manner of arranging the business. programs. 
The Monday morning session opened prompt- 
ly following an informal reception at 9:30 and 
continued until 12:30 when adjournment was 
made to the Northern Navigation S. S. No- 
ronic—the largest passenger steamship on the 
Great Lakes, in the dining-room of which 
luncheon was served with the Winnipeg club 
in charge of the luncheon. More than 300 
sat down to this meal, following which Dr. 
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John McKay, President, Manitoba College 
of Winnipeg, gave a very brilliant address on 
the conditions in the Far East. The after- 
noon was devoted entirely to amusement and 
play, providing a trip around the harbor, 
through the grain elevators and pulp mills to 
those who wished, or golf to those so inclined. 

The evening dinner held in the Prince Ar- 
thur Hotel was under the direction of the 
Fort Frances club. Following the dinner, 
adjournment was made to the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, where the various clubs staged a “Revue,” 
illustrative of club activities, the program be- 
ing rounded out by musical numbers with the 
help of the Port Arthur-Fort William Ki- 
wanis Orchestra. Following the Revue, all 
adjourned to the Casino for dancing. 

The breakfast conferences in the Royal 
Hotel, Fort William, on Tuesday 
morning, were exceptionally well attended 


Edward 


and were productive of much discussion and 
many The 
again opened promptly on time and was car- 


suggestions. business session 
ried through with considerable interest until 
adjourning at 12:30, when the Saskatchewan 
clubs put over the noon luncheon, during 
which they illustrated by means of building 
blocks how new members were received into 
the Regina club. This was really a wonderful 
demonstration of an initiation. Following a 
group picture, the sessions were resumed and 
the business concluded the same afternoon. 

The officers elected for 1931 are as follows: 
Governor, Andrew Whyte, Edmonton; Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, John A. King, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta; Dr. James P. Whyte, Swift Cur- 
rent, Saskatchewan; Frank T. Taylor, St. 
Boniface, Manitoba. 

The 1931 convention will be held in Ed- 
monton, Alberta: 











An inspiring business program and a pleasing round of social activities were enjoyed by more than 300 Western Canada Kiwanians and their guests 
at their district convention held on August 25-26 at Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario. Center, front row, left to right: President S. S. Orstad, Port 
Arthur-Fort William; International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; Mrs, Orstad; R. Armistead Grady, Secretary, Minnesota-Dakotas District; Dr. George 


A. Abbott, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; D. R. Harrison, Governor, Western Canada District and H. A. Irving, Secretary, Western Canada District. 
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Yoo hoo! Skin-n-nay, Come on in! The water’s fine! Every child in Centerville, Iowa, or surround. 
ing territery who could dig up a bathing suit of any description went swimming free of charge for 


a whole week in the pool at the city park. 


just because they did not have the 


money to go 
arrangements whereby the kiddies could all have their dip. 


Seeing youngsters kept out of the “ole swimmin’ hole” 
in caused 


the local men and companies to start 
The Kiwanis club paid for all the swims 


one day. Edward L. Shutts, President of the Kiwanis club, and Russel D. Buss, Secretary, each footed 
the bill another day. 


district committee chairman 
written report for the first 
months of the year and these reports, instead 


Every pre- 


sented a seven 
of being a mere reiteration of club activities, 
covered in the majority of cases the district 
activities as a whole and made splendid sug- 
the furtherance of the district 
the three lieutenant- 


gestions for 
work. The 


governors were extraordinarily good, contain- 


reports of 


ing many helpful suggestions and ideas. Two 
addresses of International Secretary Parker 
were most inspiring and were possibly the 
high lights of the convention. Dr. Abbott's 
brief addresses at the convention and his in- 
spiring message, “The Mission of Kiwanis,” 
Tuesday evening at the host club banquet, 
will not forgotten. R. Armistead 
Grady of Duluth endeared himself to every 
delegate as he charmingly presided as master 
of ceremonies at the Revue Monday evening 
and in his remarks before the convention and 


soon be 


at the Tuesday evening banquet. 

A factor contributing to the success of the 
convention, no doubt, lay in the splendid at- 
tendance from the nearer clubs. The Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District sent over twenty-six vis- 
itors, Winnipeg brought down forty-eight and 
the Fort Frances club forty-three. The good- 
will visit of the Duluth club was much appre- 
ciated by the Western Canada District and 
the enthusiasm radiated by the large numbers 
from Winnipeg and Fort Frances acted as a 
contagion to the district. 

Proceedings were brought to a close by 
a spectacular banquet and dance by the host 
club with President S, S. Orstad presiding, 
at which trophies for the year in connection 
with the Efficiency Contest, attendance for 
the first six months, Convention Attendance 
Contest and golf competition were presented. 
In this connection, a very beautiful banner 
donated by James B. Carter of Winnipeg was 
presented to the district by President George 
H. McKeag of Winnipeg. This banner is to 
be competed for yearly at the annual district 
convention and is to be awarded to the club 
demonstrating the best stunt illustrative of 
the club activities during the year. 

Governor D. R. Harrison and Secretary H. 
A, Irving, together with the Convention Chair- 
man, George Burke, were the recipients of 


many graceful comments for the manner in 
which the and 
the convention were put over. The attendance 


business social sessions of 


was considerably over 300, which, when the 
size and distances of the district are consid- 
ered, is particularly expressive of the interest 
of Western Canada in Kiwanis. 


® COLORADO-W YOMING 


The convention of the 
Wyoming held August 


Colorado- 
24-26 at 


annual 
District 


Cheyenne, Wyoming, was honored by the 
presence of International President Raymond 
M. Crossman and Mrs. Crossman. All the 


clubs of the district were represented with the 
exception of Walsenburg, Trinidad and Mani- 
was a total 270, 
If the attendance was some- 


tou. There registration of 
ladies included. 
what less than last year, it may be ascribed 
to the present financial conditions and the 
fact that Cheyenne is somewhat out of the 
beaten path. lack of attend- 


ance was made up by the wonderful enthusi- 


However, any 


asm, sincerity of purpose and attentive con- 
sideration evidenced, not only by the delegates 
and officers of the various clubs, but also by 
the many laymen who were present. The 
tenor of the various addresses was on an ex- 
ceptionally high plane, a fact which was ob- 
served by International President Crossman 
and mentioned in his addresses to the conven- 
tion, 

At a religious musicale held on the pre- 
convention day, Sunday, August 24, the Ki- 
wanians and their ladies listened to inspiring 
addresses by the Mayor of Cheyenne, the 
Presidents of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Lions Club, the American Legion Luncheon 
Club and the Rotary Club of Cheyenne. 
Carl Phillip Schwalb, District Governor, re- 
sponded in well chosen words to the various 
addresses. 

Aside from the reports of the district 
officers and committee chairmen, addresses 
were given during the sessions of the two 
days of the convention as follows: “Responsi- 
bilities and Opportunities of a Delegate to the 
District Convention” by the Rev. H. H. Niles 
of Denver who substituted for James D. Par- 
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riott, President of the Denver club, who un- 
fortunately was prevented from attending by 
serious illness. “Kiwanis and the Under- 
Privileged Child” by Arthur P. Miller, Past 
President of the Denver club. “Child Wel- 
fare Progress in Colorado” by Claude W. 
Blake of Denver. “Child Welfare Progress in 
Wyoming” by R. M. Lamont of Cheyenne. 
“Kiwanis and International” by E. C. van 
Diest, International Trustee. “Why Ki- 
wanis?” by G. J. Rollandet, District Secre- 
tary. “Maintaining and Developing Club 
Membership” by Walter G. Sackett, Past 
President of Fort Collins. “A Budget of 
Club Activities” by Lemuel A. Pitts, Jr., 
President of the Pueblo club. “Club Appli- 
cation of International Objectives” by Wilson 
P. Ard, member of the International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. “Kiwanis and 
Good Citizenship” by Judge Samuel H. Kins- 
ley of Colorado Springs. 

At the Fellowship Luncheon on Monday, 
John F. Greenawalt, Past District Governor, 
gave an address on “Kiwanians of the Bible” 
and at the Governor’s Banquet on Tuesday, a 
splendid address was presented by Judge 
Robert R. Rose, President of the Casper club. 
President Crossman spoke at this banquet as 
well as during the the 
vention and his very inspiring, instructive 
and common-sense talks were listened to with 
more than ordinary attention. 


sessions of con- 


The Secretary’s report showed that two 
new clubs have been added during the year 
and that it is more than probable that other 
clubs will be given charters before January 


1, 1931. Preceding January 1, 1930, the 
district had nineteen clubs with a member- 


ship of 1050, an increase of five clubs and 
including the new clubs chartered during the 
present year, membership in the district now 
amounts to 1099, which is a net gain of forty- 
nine over the membership of December 31, 
1929. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held during the International 
President Crossman complimented the dis- 
trict on its showing, it being a fact that 
notwithstanding the stage of depression this 
country has gone through, the district showed 
a decrease of only sixteen, if the new clubs 
are left out of consideration. President Cross- 
man also commented favorably on the club 
attendance which shows a district average of 
75 per cent. The district called 
attention to the fact that eight clubs sent in 
efhciency reports for the International Contest 
and expressed his hope that every club in 
the district will send in a report in 1931. 


convention, 


governor 


In his address at the Governor’s Banquet, 
President Crossman paid a high compliment 
to the district by stating that in the coun- 
cils of International, it was now represented 
by four men, E. C. van Diest as International 
Trustee, Wilson P. Ard, as a member of the 
International Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, William C. Kinkead, as a member of 
the International Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States, and Charles H. 
Woodard as a member of the International 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The reports of the governor and the three 
lieutenant-governors show that excellent work 
has been done in club visitations, practically 
all clubs having been visited at least once 
by the governor and by the respective lieu- 
tenant-governors. 

Inter-club relations have been fostered more 
than ever before, the several clubs having met 
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in social intercourse and in athletic competi- 
tion wherever possible. 

The Secretary’s report called particular at- 
tention to the new club at Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, in the Nebraska-lowa District, 
which was sponsored by the Denver club. 
At its charter meeting, Governor Schwalb and 
the entire board of directors of the Denver 
club, with two exceptions, was present. 

The day preceding the opening of the con- 
vention, A. M. McClenahan of Greeley, Past 
District Treasurer, passed away. Mac was a 
Kiwanian of outstanding quality and his un- 
timely death is a great loss to the entire dis- 
trict. The sad tidings were announced to the 
convention at the opening meeting and a 
message of condolence and a floral offering 
were sent to Greeley. All members present 
bowed their heads in two minutes of silent 
prayer in his memory. 

The district suffered further the 
death of Wilbur J. Eddy, Secretary of the 
Canon City club. The loss of both of these 
men is keenly felt. 


loss in 


An amendment to the By-Laws providing 
for a district Committee on Attendance was 
presented by the and 
Regulations, and the Resolutions Committee 
presented several resolutions expressing ap- 


Committee on Laws 


preciation of the work done by the Kiwanis 
club and other organizations of Cheyenne to 
make the convention a complete success; also 
a resolution acknowledging the compliment 
paid the district by the presence of Inter- 
national President Raymond M. 
and his charming wife; one on the death of 
former District Treasurer Arthur M. McClena- 
han, and one expressing appreciation of the 
program initiated in the district by Inter- 
national Trustee Edmond C. van Diest and 
continued during the past year by Claude 
Blake, Chairman of the Colorado Child Wel- 
fare Committee and R. M. Lamont, Chairman 
of the Wyoming Child Welfare Committee, 
for the progress which they have made to- 
wards securing legislative action looking to 
the establishment of State Welfare Bureaus, 
and commending to the clubs of the district 
continued interest and effort in this program. 

The attendance banner for convention at- 
tendance, donated by John P. Davidson of 
Wichita, Kansas—who, by the way, never 
misses a Colorado-Wyoming District Conven- 


Crossman 


tion and was present in Cheyenne accom- 
panied by Mrs. Davidson—was awarded to the 
Fort Collins club. This is the third year that 
this the attendance banner. 
The district gong for club membership at- 
tendance was won by the Trinidad club, this 
being the second year that Trinidad has had 
this distinction. 

The following district officers were elected 
for the year 1931: Governor, William C. 
Kinkead, Cheyenne, Wyoming; Lieutenant- 
Governors A. E. Hyde, Douglas; Floyd E. 
Merrill, Greeley; Robert L. Thorne, Pueblo; 
Treasurer, Roscoe C. Lynn, Alamosa. 

Much praise is due to the Cheyenne club 
for its splendid efforts in entertaining the Ki- 
wanians and their ladies who attended the 
convention and special mention is due to Wil- 
liam F. DeVere of the Cheyenne club who 
seemed to have the gift of being at several 
places at one time and whose splendid leader- 
ship in community singing and his own 
rendition of several solo numbers added much 
to everyone’s enjoyment of the several events. 

On Monday afternoon a bridge tea and re- 
ception were given at the Cheyenne Country 


club has won 





Club in honor of Mrs. Raymond M. Crossman 
and Mrs. E. C. van Diest and in the evening 
an Army Chow dinner, under the direction of 
officers of Fort F. E. Warren, was given at 
the Frontier Park. The dinner, which was 
followed by an informal dance, was unique 
in many ways and proved to be one of the 
bright spots of the convention. 
The Banquet on 
evening was presided over by John F. Greena- 
walt of Denver. Anyone who has had the 
privilege of seeing and hearing Jack preside 
over a dinner will know that the program was 
a great success. The convention was honored 
at the banquet by the presence of Governor 
and Mrs. Frank C. Emerson and Brigadier 
General C. R. Howland of Fort F. E. Warren, 
with members of his staff. Music during the 
banquet was provided by Miss Freda Erick- 
son, Mrs. Harold Vaugh, Mrs. John Huck- 
feldt and Mrs. J. F. Holland of Cheyenne and 
by Lucile Fowler, Mary Wood Beatty 
Eleanor Leffingwell, who were brought to the 
convention by the Denver club. 
All in all, the convention was a great suc- 


Governor’s Tuesday 


and 


cess and a glowing tribute to the untiring 
efforts of Governor Carl Ph. Schwalb and the 
officers and members of the Cheyenne club. 


®@ MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 

Many records may remain unbroken but 
certainly the 1930 Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
trict Convention held in the friendly City of 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, on August 7-8 will set 
a record for Kiwanis spirit, loyalty, harmony 
and friendship. 

Because of the excessive heat 
just prior to the 
was not quite as 


from which 
the entire country suffered 
convention, the attendance 
large as had been expected or hoped for but 
of the more than 400 Kiwanians and wives 
who did register, fully one-third of the total 
number were registered on the pre-convention 
day. 

On that day the ladies and such Kiwanians 
who were duty free staged an interesting 
golf tournament, but be it to the everlasting 
credit and glory of those Kiwanians who were 
not duty free, there was a 100 per cent 


attendance at the Executive Committee meet- 
ing and an exceptionally gratifying attend- 
ance at the trustees’ meeting, both of which 
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were held on the afternoon of the pre-con- 
vention day. 

The entertainment program for the evening, 
arranged by the St. Cloud club, showed a 
most delightful spirit of hospitality. Follow- 
ing a dinner given at the country club in 
honor of the International and district ofh- 
cers and their wives, an exceptionally talented 
program of i:usic was presented. Following 
the concert, dancing, to the strains of an 
excellent orchestra, was thoroughly enjoyed 
until midnight. 

On Thursday morning, promptly on the 
scheduled minute, the convention was official- 
ly opened by Governor George A. Abbott. 

Following a splendid concert by the Boys’ 
Band of St. Cloud, the delegates and a large 
number of ladies present stood facing two 
beloved flags and sang with fervor “America” 
and “God Save the King.” 

Representatives of the City of St. Cloud, 
Rotary and Lions clubs extended a cordial 
and friendly and Past 
Rosser J. Willis responded for the Kiwanians 
in his own gracious and friendly manner. 
flowers—literally and 


welcome Governor 


It was said with 
figuratively. 

District Secretary R. Armistead Grady then 
had the honor and the pleasant privilege of 
the and district 


This distinguished group included 


introducing International 


officers. 


two International trustees, three governors, 
four past governors and seven lieutenant- 
governors. It was a gorgeous display of 
royalty. 


Governor Abbott’s message to the conven- 
tion was much more than a literary and ora- 
It was a friendly and 
intimate stream of inspiration from an under- 
the 
minds of a group of men so versed in the 
ideals of Kiwanis that “suggestion” rather 
than command is all that is 
needed to spur willing spirits to greater and 


torical masterpiece. 


standing Kiwanis heart to hearts and 


dictation or 


finer endeavors, 
Herman M. Knudson of the 
Nebraska-lowa District made a splendid ad- 
dress on the subject of “Club Sponsoring.” 
He possesses the rare gift of conversational 
speaking and it was not until he himself 
broke the spell that the Kiwanians realized 
they had been listening to 


Governor 


a “speech” instead 











Delivery of Lady Kiwanis 1, the Guernsey calf given by the Centralia, Washington, Kiwanis club to 
Melbourne Lewis, a member of the Centralia permanent calf club. The Kiwanis club is to receive 
back the first heifer calf from the one given. This will, in turn, be given to some other boy or girl 


interested in dairying. 


In addition the Kiwanians will purchase another each year and give it away 


on the same terms. Left to right: J. H. Roberts, secretary; Ray W. Edinger, past president; Charles 
F. Knapp, chairman of the Boys’ Committee; R. B. Ticknor, member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture; L. A. Stahl, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture; and Melbourne Lewis. 
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of sitting in their own back-parlor just visiting 
with Herman. 

All lieutenant-governors made brief reports 
on the activities of their respective divisions. 
Because of their splendid record in visiting 
all of their clubs prior to the convention 
these reports were up-to-date, accurate and 
interesting. 

The afternoon session of the first day was 
devoted largely to reports of district commit- 
tee chairmen, che majority of which were 
A few 
reports were presented in written form by 
those unable to be present but reports were 
received from all chairmen, indicating an un- 
usual and gratifying interest in Kiwanis and 
all its good works. 


given personally by the chairmen. 


The high light of the afternoon session was 
the address of Governor D. R. Harrison of 
the Western Canada District, on the subject 
Even the 
imaginary borderline faded as Governor Har- 


of “International Relationships.” 


rison spoke. 

The “All District Dinner” was a big success 
gastronomically. 
During the dinner the members of the St. 


socially, artistically and 
Paul club conducted a drawing for several 
beautiful prizes, given by this generous club 
Follow- 
ing the banquet the Minneapolis club pre- 
sented an elaborate and exceptionally talented 


for the ladies present at this dinner. 


minstrel show. Not only were wit and humor 
rampant, but artists of note and great ability 
charmed all with their lovely talents. Rollick- 
ing laughter was stilled only because of the 
exquisite charm of lovely song. 

The Governor's Ball, staged in “Blossom 
brought to a finish a successful and 
delightful day. 

During the afternoon of this first day of the 
convention, a delightful tea was given at 
Lee’s Log Lodge by the ladies of St. Cloud 


in honor of the Governor’s wife and the 


Bowers,” 


visiting ladies. 

The breakfast conferences of presidents, 
trustees and secretaries which opened the 
second day of the convention were all ex- 
ceptionally well attended. International 
Trustee C. C. Tatham, the official Interna- 
tional representative, attended all of these 
conferences. The conferences were all in- 
formal and largely through this informality 
many vexing questions were settled and many 
very valuable suggestions passed from club to 
club. The leaders stressed the duties of the 
respective officers and, in some measure, 
guided the questions and answers so that the 
main point of the meeting was never lost. 

The regular session of the convention 
opened with group singing of “America” and 
“God Save the King” which was followed by 
a most cheering report of the district Com- 
mittee on Finance which, through its Chair- 
man, Rosser J. Willis, reported a surplus in 
the Treasury and a strict adherence to the 
budget thus far in the year. 

Outstanding reports in point of interest 
and accomplishment were given by Past 
Governor E. G. DeMots, Chairman of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, and International Trustee Jerry 
Lammers, Chairman of the Committee on 
Attendance. 

Short addresses on the work being done— 
and to be done—for the crippled children of 
the country were made by William H. Ziegler 
of the Minneapolis club and Henry Z. Mit- 
chell, President of the Bemidji, Minnesota, 
club. 

Never before have the Kiwanians of this 


district listened to so human, so friendly, so 
interesting an explanation and definition of 
the ideals and objectives of Kiwanis as Dr. 
Cc. C. Tatham, International Trustee, gave on 
the morning of the second day of this con- 
vention. In an intimate, comradely manner 
Dr. Tatham proceeded from one objective to 
another, leaving in the minds and hearts of 
the delegates a clear and lovely picture of the 
splendid and glorious opportunities Ki- 
wanians have for service to others. 

The ladies were entertained at a bridge 
breakfast the second morning of the conven- 
tion which was followed by a shopping tour 
and a visit to the Tom Thumb Golf Course, 
which visit later progressed to the regular 
golf course at the St. Cloud Country Club. 
At noon the ladies joined the men at an 
All District Picnic in one of the many lovely 
parks around St. Cloud. 

The afternoon session of the convention 
was devoted to the business of choosing the 
convention city for the year 1931 and the 
honors went to the friendly and aggressive 
City of Minot, North Dakota. 

The election of officers for 1931 was ac- 
complished through the casting of one ballot 
by the Secretary for the entire slate. Those 
elected were: Governor, Dr. James C. Follett, 
Watertown, South Dakota; Lieutenant- 
Governors, W. H. Detamore, Mankato, Minne- 
sota; Clifford O. Bemis, St. Cloud,- Minne- 
sota; Nat J. Quickstad, Mountain Iron, 
Minnesota; William M. Wemett, Valley City, 
North Dakota; George P. Homness, Crosby, 
North Dakota; Jean F. Sargent, Gettysburg, 
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This trophy was presented recently by Owen J. Cal- 
lary, President of the Montreal, Quebec, Kiwanis 
club to the Montreal Hockey club—amateur cham- 
pions of the world—on behalf of the Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club. The Penn A. C. 
Hockey Team was heaten by the Montreal club 
during the Atlantic City Convention and Philadel- 
phia Kiwanians took this means 
of marking the event. 
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South Dakota and Milo J. Meeker, Pipestone, 
Minnesota. 

The convention adjourned fifteen minutes 
before the time set which gave delegates and 
visitors just that much more time for linger- 
ing and friendly au revoirs. 


®@ WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 

The twelfth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District was held at 
Marinette, Wisconsin, August 10-12, and was 
presided over by Governor Norton J. Wil- 
liams. Fifty-eight of the sixty-seven clubs 
were represented, the total registration being 
535. 

On Sunday, August 10, about 400 Kiwani- 
ans and ladies enjoyed a boat trip up Green 
Bay rounding the “Door,” northern extremity 
of Door County, south on Lake Michigan to 
the Sturgeon Bay ship canal, and west 
through this beautiful canal, passing through 
Sturgeon Bay and across Green Bay to Mari- 
nette. Luncheon was served on the boat, and 
a stop was made at Sturgeon Bay in “cherry 
land” where cherry pie was served. 

The Executive Committee met on the boat, 
at which time Governor Williams and the 
other members discussed matters of interest 
to the district. International Trustee Howard 
T. Hill of Manhattan, Kansas, the official rep- 
resentative of Kiwanis International, made 
many suggestions of benefit to the district. 

Sunday evening was featured by a musicale 
at the Gram Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The invocation and benediction were by Rev. 
L. C. Smith and the address “Home Build- 
ers” by Rev. M. A. Haker. The soloists and 
community chorus were under the direction 
of Mrs. William F. Schulz. 

On Monday morning the first convention 
session was held at the Marinette High 
School with the opening invocation by Rev. 
L. C. Smith of Marinette. Singing at all 
meetings, banquet, etc., was led by Judge 
William F. Haase, Marinette. Addresses of 
welcome were made by Mayor R. P. Murray 
and Alvin E. Davis, Marinette, and responded 
to by Harrison U. Wood, Racine, Immediate 
Past Governor. 

The district was honored by having in addi- 
tion to International Trustee Howard T. Hill, 
International Trustee Joshua L. and Mrs. 
Johns, and International Secretary Fred C. 
W. Parker and Mrs. Parker. 

Governor Williams’ message and the re- 
ports of Henry J. Rogers, District Treasurer, 
Harrw S. Zemlock, District Secretary, Harvey 
V. Ifigley, Chairman of the Committee on 
Program, portrayed the progress of the dis- 
trict. A very interesting address on “Kiwanis 
Ideals” as given by International Trustee 
Joshua L. Johns proved to be interesting and 
inspired the Kiwanians to even greater 
things. 

An innovation of the convention was the 
conference luncheons for the trustees, presi- 
dents and secretaries on Monday noon and 
also at the final business session on Tuesday 
noon. ‘ 

At the trustees’ luncheon, or meeting, a 
number of matters of interest were discussed. 
Senator George W. Blanchard, Edgerton, 
spoke on the Kiwanis Federal Forest Nursery 
project and the trustees approved the action 
of the committee that started the undertaking 
and pledged support for the movement. 
Trustee Kenneth K. Chalmers of Milwaukee 
spoke on “Qualifications and Duties of a 
District Trustee.” 
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The presidents’ and vice-presidents’ confer- 
ence was presided over by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor J. B. Murray. John R. Denyes, Presi- 
dent of the Appleton club, spoke on “What 
to Do with Inactive Committees” and Dr. 
Frank O. Logic, Iron Mountain, spoke on 
“Frequency and Value of Board Meetings.” 


At the secretaries’ conference which was 
presided over by Lieutenant-Governor Arthur 
D. S. Gillett, Superior, Secretary Charles W. 
Meisnest of the Manitowoc club spoke on 
“A Secretary’s Duties” and Melvin A. Sater, 
Secretary of the Madison club, on “The 
Weekly Letter.” 

At the afternoon session reports were made 
by the following Lieutenant-Governors: John 
B. Chappell, Frank S. Hyer and Thomas H. 
Sanderson. A. resolution was adopted chang- 
ing Lafayette County from the Southern to 
the Southwest Division. Fred A. Wirt, Ra- 
cine, Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, spoke on “Kiwanis and Its Relation 
with the Rural Communities”; Judge Hel- 
muth F, Arps, President of the Chilton club, 
addressed the delegates on “Reforestation and 
Conservation” and Senator G. W. Blanchard, 
Edgerton, spoke on the “Kiwanis Federal 
Forest Nursery.” A very interesting address 
was given by International Trustee Howard 
T. Hill, stories being used to emphasize the 
various points. 

At 6:30 P. M. on Monday the Governor’s 
Banquet and Ball were held in the gym of the 
Marinette High School and it was a decided 
success. Immediate Past Governor Harrison 
U..Wood was toastmaster and special enter- 
tainment was provided by Axel Christensen, 


Chicago, the Mason Jubilee Quartet, St. 
Louis, and others. Dancing followed. 
At the Tuesday morning session Inter- 


national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker’s ad- 
dress “A Kiwanian’s Responsibilities” was 
given hearty applause. Reports were made 
by the following Lieutenant-Governors: J. B. 
Murray, Roy W. Parkinson, Arthur D. S. 
Gillett, J. E. Worthington and H. W. Krueger. 

Lieutenant-Governor Thomas H. Sanderson 
spoke on “Sponsoring New Clubs”; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor J. B. Murray on “Committee 
Chairmen’s Responsibilities”; Kiwanian M. 
J. W. Phillips, West Allis, on “Selecting 
Local Club Secretaries” and Kiwanian W. F. 
Faulkes, Madison, Chairman of the Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child, on “Under- 
Privileged Child Work.” A report by Paul F. 
Neverman, Chairman of the On-to-Atlantic 
City Committee was made, as well as reports 
of the Credentials and Auditing Committees. 

Resolutions of appreciation were adopted; 
also a resolution pledging the district to 
support the completion of the raising of funds 
to establish the Kiwanis Federal Forest Nur- 
sery. 

The final business sessior was held at the 
Tuesday noon luncheon. The following 
officers, as recommended by the nominating 
conference, were elected: Governor, Paul F. 
Neverman, Marinette, Wisconsin; Lieutenant- 
Governors, Edward S. Burns, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan; A. W. Zellner, Wisconsin Rapids; 
Arthur D. S. Gillett, Superior; William C. 
Hansen, Oconto; John R. Denyes, Appleton; 
A: W. Hosig, Mauston; William F. Faulkes, 
Madison; Elmer W. Eberhardt, West Bend, 
Roy W. Parkinson, Mineral Point, Wisconsin; 
and Treasurer, Henry J. Rogers, Racine, Wis- 
consin. 

Appleton, Wisconsin was selected as the 
1931 convention city. 


The Boles Attendance Cup was awarded to 
Racine and at the Golf Tournament he!d on 
Tuesday afternoon the Marinette club won 
the cup. 

The ladies were royally entertained while 
in Marinette. In addition to the boat ride 
and musicale on Sunday and the banquet on 
Monday night, there was a luncheon on Mon- 
day at the Riverside Country Club with 
special entertainment, and at 10 A. M. on 
Tuesday, breakfast at the Oakwood Beach 
Club, followed by bridge and golf, and a tour 
of the manufacturing plants on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Hats are off to Marinette! It was a “real’’ 
convention, 

bo % a 


More than 300 Kiwanians of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District gathered in Oshkosh 
on August 26 for their inter-club 
picnic and outing. 


annual 


Invitations in the form of talks by Oshkosh 
club representatives, letters and bulletin an- 
nouncements were delivered to the clubs at 
Ripon, Beaver Dam, Menasha, Fond du lac, 
Sheboygan, Appleton, Neenah, Manitowoc, 
Seymour, Waupun, Plymouth and Chilton. As 
a result every one of the thirteen clubs of the 
Eastern Division was represented, while some 
showed an attendance equivalent to fifty per 
cent and more of their membership. 


The spacious premises of the Oshkosh 
Yacht Club overlooking Lake Winnebago 


were the picnic headquarters for the day 
while the evening banquet and dance were 
held in the clubhouse. Dr. W. A. Ganfield, 
President of Carroll College, was the speaker 
at the banquet. 

Every Oshkosh Kiwanian under the leader- 
ship of President W. Clyde Springgate put 
forth his best efforts to give the visitors a 
happy time and they certainly succeeded. 
There was golf and a program of contests and 
games in addition to the dinner and dance in 
the evening. Events for the ladies also had a 
prominent part in the day’s program, bridge 
and a special entertainment program being 
provided in the afternoon, 


®@ MONTANA 

Preliminary to the Montana District Con- 
vention, on Sunday, August 10, the Execu- 
tive Committee with three past district gov- 
ernors, International Trustee T. Harry Gow- 
man of Seattle, Washington, official Interna- 
tional representative, and representatives of 
the Great Falls Convention Committee, sat 
down to a dinner at the Park Hotel during 
which matters of importance to the district 
were discussed. At eight o’clock the same 
evening the semi-annual district board of 
trustees’ meeting was held. 

On Monday morning at 7:30, breakfast 
conferences were held for club presidents, 
secretaries and district trustees. These break- 
fasts were presided over by three past district 
governors, namely, Immediate Past Governor 
William E. Pierce presiding over the presi- 
dents’ breakfast; Past International Trustee 
and Past Governor George E. Snell over the 
district trustees’; and Past Governor Earle 
N. Genzberger over the club secretaries’. 


At nine o’clock Monday morning the con- 
vention proper convened. The meeting was 
opened by Past International Trustee and 
Past District Governor George E. Snell who 
introduced the disirict officers and honored 
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guests. The gavel was then turned over to 
District Governor W. Harry Reif who deliv- 
ered his message to the convention. Follow- 
ing the Governor’s message, Edward E. Me- 
Mahon, District Secretary-Treasurer, read his 
report. The delegates were then favored with 
an address on the road situation in Montana 
by O. S. Worden, Chairman of the Montana 
Highway Commission. At 12:15 a joint 
luncheon was held for the Kiwanians and 
their wives. In addition to a very good musi- 
cal program, short addresses were made by 
International Trustee T. Harry Gowman and 
by Jess G. Ragsdale of the Butte club who 
spoke on Vocational Guidance. 

The Monday afternoon session was given 
over largely to reports by the lieutenant- 
governors and a number of district commit- 
Dr. M. A. Brannon, Chancellor of the 
University of Montana, was introduced and 
spoke on the proposed tax and bond meas- 
ures for the maintenance of Montana’s vari- 
institutions. He used as his subject, 
“Montana’s Emergency,” and gave a very 
true picture of the conditions in the institu- 
tions. 

The session adjourned at four o’clock and 
all registered Kiwanians and their wives were 
then guests of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, the Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company and The Montana Power Company 
on a tour through the Rod and Wire Mill, 
and then were taken to the Volta Plant of 
The Montana Power Company where a picnic 
luncheon was provided and dancing was in- 
dulged in until midnight. 

Group breakfasts were again held on Tues- 
day morning at 7:30. On this morning these 
breakfasts were by divisions with the lieu- 
tenant-governors presiding. 

The morning the 
opened at nine o’clock and was given over 
very largely to committee reports and dis- 
During this session International 
Trustee T. Harry Gowman gave an excep- 
tional address on the new policies and ob- 
jectives for 1930-1931. Harry’s address was 
most inspirational and was one of the high 
lights of the convention. 

At noon on Tuesday the Kiwanians again 
held a luncheon in the Palm Room at the 
Rainbow Hotel while the ladies were enter- 
tained at a bridge luncheon at the Meadow- 
lark Country Club. The speakers were Gov- 
ernor Reif who spoke on the International 
convention, and W. N. Smith, Vice-President 
of the Montana Flour Mills Company, who 
spoke on “Kiwanis in Our Lives.” A number 
of Kiwanians from Lethbridge and Calgary, 
Alberta, were in attendance at the conven- 
tion, accompanied by their wives and fam- 
ilies, and Kiwanian David H. Elton of Leth- 
bridge responded to Mr. Smith’s talk with a 
short, snappy, impromptu speech that was one 
of the outstanding features of the convention. 


tees. 


ous 


session of convention 


cussion, 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the con- 
vention was taken up entirely with the re- 
mainder of the committee reports and discus- 
sion thereon and the election of officers for 
1931. Those elected were: Governor, John 
F. Patterson, Missoula; Lieutenant-Governors, 
Robert Ira Moore, Kalispell; Torrance Me- 
Donald, Helena; John B. Muzzy, Stanford; 
Carl L. Brattin, Sidney. 

Helena was unanimously selected as the 
convention city for 1931. 

Tuesday evening the Governor’s Banquet 
and Ball were held at the Green Mills Gar- 
den, a huge pavilion on the southern outskirts 
of the city. A very fine banquet and program 
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were enjoyed, followed by dancing until mid- 
night. 

A golf tournament was held on Wednesday 
at the Meadowlark Country Club while a 
great many who did not play golf left for a 
tour of Glacier Park. 


® CAPITAL 

August was a month of inter-club meetings 
The Hagerstown, Frederick, 
Cumberland, Maryland, Winchester, Virginia, 
and Martinsburg and Charlestown, West Vir- 
ginia, hosts to other clubs of the 
Capital District at an inter-club meeting at 
Braddock Heights, Maryland, on the 28th. 
Governors Jesse H. Binford of the Capital 
District and Dr. W. H. S. White of the West 
Virginia District were present and addressed 
the A number of other clubs from 
the district were represented. 


in Division L 


clubs were 


meeting. 
Lieutenant-Governor David Nelson Sutton 
of Division IV kept in touch with each club 
in his division during August, arranging for 
the inter-club meeting of this division held 
at the College of William and Mary on Sep 
8. Hon. William E. Chair- 


man of the Commission on Conservation and 


tember Carson, 


Development of the State of Virginia, was the 
principal speaker on this occasion and Gov- 


ernor John Garland Pollard was one of the 
guests, Each club furnished an entertain- 
ment feature. Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Presi- 


dent of William and Mary College, delivered 


the address of welcome and the response was 
James Davis, President of the 


Club of South Norfolk. 
Binford also spoke. 


made by Joseph 
Kiwanis Governor 


Jesse H, 


® NEBRASKA-IOWA 

the Colorado-Wyoming 
and Nebraska-lowa Districts and Kiwanis In- 
Scottsbluff, Ne- 


Representatives of 


ternational assembled at 


braska, on June 11 for the charter presenta- 
tion to the new Scottsbluff Kiwanis club, 
sponsored by the Denver, Colorado, club. Ap- 


proximately 100 were present for the dinner 
and program which included the installation 
of officers of the Scottsbluff club. 

the prominent Kiwanians present 
were District Governor Herman M. Knudson, 
Mason City, Lieutenant-Governor C. 
E. Collett, Lexington, Nebraska; Governor 
Car! Ph. Schwalb, Denver, Colorado. All the 
oficers of the Denver club were also present, 
as well as the president and secretary and 
three members from the Casper, Wyoming, 
club. 


Among 


lowa: 
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The Grand Forks ¢ County “a ond Girls’ Club eork is sponsored by the Kéwan anis Club of Grand Forksa, 


North Dakota. At the time of the 


prizes the 


for 


the Colorado- 


toastmaster. 


Governor Carl Schwalb of 
Wyoming District 
visitors were introduced by C. H. 
Vice-President of the Scottsbluff club 
welcomed to the city by Mayor ( 
an interesting talk. Re- 
was given by Lieu- 
Collett of Lexington. 


was 
Schwaner, 
and 
were reorge 
D. Rea id who made 
sponse to the welcome 
tenant-Governor C. E. 

With an address, . 
Herman Knudson the 
President L. J. Swanbom accepted it. 


Governor 
charter. 


impressive 
presented 
Installation of the officers of the club was 
conducted by Lieutenant-Governor Collett and 
the flag was presented by President James D. 
Parriott of Denver. 
Officers of the club are 
President, C. H. 
C. Beryl Snyder, 
Edward C. Raue, 


Dr. L. J. Swanbom, 
Vice-President, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. 
District Trustee. 


Schwaner, 


The entertainment included several vocal 


solos, musical numbers and community sing- 
ing. Dancing was enjoyed for a short time 


after the program. 


® CAROLINAS 

More than 100 Kiwanians and farmer 
friends from clubs in the Carolinas District 
attended a conference in Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, Saturday, August 23, at 
which a program for Committees on Agricul- 
ture was evolved to be submitted to the dis- 
trict convention in Raleigh in November. 

The conference was called by Kiwanian 





These ‘150 wnder-privSeged children were guests of the Welch, West Virginia, Kiwanis club at Cousy 


Island Amusement Park. Invitations te the i 


ded through the Salvation Army who 





r 


were ext 
saw to it that only the most deserving children were included. 


Many of the children had never 


before been on a picnic. A fine box lunch was provided each small guest, as well as ice cream, soft 


drimks and other knick-knacks. 


Im the group are Kiwanians 0. J. Hunter, chairman of the commit- 


tee, Jack Strike, President of the club, E. R. Thompson, J. Stuart Morgan, E. J. Nicholls, J. Randolph 


Tucker, Leff M. Gambill, Dr. Victor L. Wetherby, Thomas H. 


S. Card and A. K. Parker who formed 


the transportation committee. 











EATER GRAND FORK: 
‘BOYS & GIRLS CLUB HOME 











various 


The 


state fair they entertained the boys and girls and furnished 


first prize winners, 


state- 
Carolina, and chairman of the 
Agriculture, District 
Honeycutt presided at 


George R. Ross, superintendent of 
owned farms in 
district Committee on 
Governor Allison W. 
a noon luncheon at which Congressman J. J. 
McSwain of South Carolina was the speaker 
after the forenoon session had been addressed 
by Dr. Frank P. Graham, the 


University of North 


President of 
Carolina. 


Chairman Ross conducted a discussion of 


the agricultural problems of the district 
illustrating the needs, resources, etc., with a 


map of the two Carolinas. The map showed 
graphically the rainfall in the several sections, 
the frost lines and the products particularly 
suited to each section. He declared that the 
salvation of farmers rested largely 
cooperative marketing that 
the Federal Farm Board 
tunity to prove its worth. 


economic 
farmers 
oppor - 


on and 


owed an 

President Graham said agricultural progress 
in the South is handicapped by the negro and 
illiteracy most of are in 
rural sections, and added that even in times 


problems, which 
of depression there should be no retrogres- 
sion in the matter of education, which he 
said was the largest factor in the develop- 
ment of the South immediately following and 
since the Civil War. 
said codéperative marketing would help re- 
store, but would not in itself bring back 
prosperity to the farmer. He advocated the 
dethroning of “King Cotton” and the plant- 
ing of diversified crops in at least one-half the 
land now devoted to cotton. 


Congressman McSwain 


® OHIO 


The summer season, even though it was 
unusually hot, failed to slow down activities 
in the Ohio District, the month of August 
having seen some of the greatest activity. 

Division V enjoyed its first open air barbe- 
cue meeting when 300 members of the divi- 
sion met at Old Man’s Cave, near Logan. 
The Logan club was host at the meeting. 
Although the dinner was partaken in a hard 
rain, everyone stuck to the finish and what 
speeches were made were delivered under 
umbrellas. Governor O'Donnell and Secre- 
tary Land were guests of honor. Other off- 
cers present were: Lieutenant-Governor Fred 
R. White of Division V; J. J. Phillips, E. W. 
Harrington and J. E. Grube, Committee 
Chairman. Dan D. Miller, Cincinnati, former 
Lieutenant-Governor and now chairman of 
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the district Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, was one of the honor guests. 


All of the Ohio clubs are looking forward 
to the Ohio District Convention at Toledo, 
October 13-15. From all indications this con- 
vention will be one of the greatest in the dis- 
trict’s history as the Toledo club is sparing 
no pains in getting up the program. Fred H. 
Searle, Convention Chairman, is being ably 
aided by Norman W. Reed, Toledo secretary, 
and Past Governor Robert C. Dunn, Program 
Chairman, as well as all the other committee 
chairmen. 

Ohio’s newest club is North Olmsted, near 
Cleveland. Governor O’Donnell plans to pre- 
sent its charter just a few days before the 
Toledo Convention so that it will be an 
official part of the district in time to take part 
in the convention activities, 


@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

At the time this story went to press, the 
Pacific-Northwest District Convention at Vic- 
toria was just in the offing. Competition for 
the 1931 convention promised to be lively 
with the hats of the Tacoma and Seattle 
clubs in the ring. Indications were that the 
coming of International President and Mrs. 
Raymond M. Crossman would attract a crowd 
of not less than 1,000 Kiwanians and their 
ladies. Victorians were ready and waiting 
for the whistle of the Sound steamers. 

The Kent, Washington, Kiwanis club was 
chartered by District Governor Charles F. 
Walker at the Kent High School on August 
8. Some 200 Kiwanians and ladies were 
present, representing the clubs of Auburn, 
Bremerton, Buckley, Cle Elum, Enumclaw, 
Everett, Issaquah, Kent, Olympia, Pe Ell, 
Portland, Puyallup, Renton, Seattle, Shelton, 
Snoqualmie, Tacoma, University, Victoria, 
South Tacoma and West Seattle. District 
Trustee Ray K. Sonnemann of the sponsor 
club of Auburn was chairman and Past Inter- 
national Vice-President and Past Governor 
James P. Neal of Olympia was toastmaster. 

In the Divisional Attendance Contest, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor John A. Buchanan of Divi- 
sion VII, the challenger of the other lieu- 
tenant-governors, was high with the others in 
the following order: second, Division III, 
Lieutenant-Governor Fred M. Bond; third, 
Division IV, Lieutenant-Governor William J. 


Costello; fourth, Division V, Lieutenant- 
Governor Emmett F. Hitchner; fifth, Division 
II, Lieutenant-Governor Francis W. Manfield; 
sixth, Division IX, Lieutenant-Governor 
George E. Houck; seventh, Division I, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Harold M. Diggon; eighth, 
Division VI, Lieutenant-Governor Douglas T. 
Sleep; ninth, Division VIII, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Earl A. Nott. 

A satisfactory growth in membership in the 
district was reported by Governor Walker. 
At the Salem Convention in 1929 there were 
eighty-three clubs with a membership of 
4,895, while Victoria reports will show ninety- 
five clubs with a total of 5,232 members, 


® NEW YORK 

The Kiwanis Club of Amsterdam, New 
York, recently enjoyed an unusual meeting 
because of the presence of Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Governor of the State of New 
York, who spoke on “The Importance of the 
Ship Canal.” The Governor reviewed the en- 
tire history of the barge canal, showing what 
it has meant to the development of the state, 
what it still means and what it could mean 
in the future. 

There were over 500 in the audience in- 
cluding visiting Kiwanis delegations from 
Poughkeepsie, Oneonta, Schenectady, Canajo- 
harie, Fonda, Fultonville, Gloversville, Al- 
bany, Glens Falls, Troy and New York. Dis- 
trict Governor C. P. Segard was present and 
made a brief address. 


®@ FLORIDA—GEORGIA 

The Florida-Georgia District dinner during 
the Atlantic City Convention was a huge suc- 
cess, due to the hard work of District Secre- 
taries H. Frank Isted of Florida and William 
L. Harwell of Georgia. It was held at the 
Madison Hotel, presided over by Governor C. 
Harold Hippler of Florida and Governor W. 
Ben Gibbs of Georgia, and was splendidly at- 


tended. A snappy, impromptu program of 
song and short talks allowed not a dull 
moment. 


The two governors and two secretaries, 
International Trustee Walter R. Weiser, now 
International Treasurer, and Mrs. Weiser, 
Lieutenant-Governors John W. Davis, Harold 
V. Condict of Florida, and Robert Jones, 
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Jr., and Erwin Sibley, of Georgia, together 
with former Lieutenant-Governors Dr. Gaston 
H. Edwards, C. Edmund Worth and W. O. 
Boutwell and former District Secretary John 
R. Wright, all of Florida, were present and 
gave some snappy talks. International Trus- 
tee William O. Harris of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, the official representative visiting the 
dinner, made an inspirational address. An 
outstanding short talk was delivered by Daniel 
S. Wentworth, Past Governor of the L[llinois- 
Eastern lowa District, who visited this meet- 
ing. Governor Hippler was gone from the 
meeting long enough to deliver a short talk 
to the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District dinner, 
his old district, and also to the Alabama Dis- 
trict dinner. 
and the special musical numbers by the West 
Palm Beach Quartet, as well as by the Mobile 
Glee Club, which did wonderful work for 
Florida, the Omaha Male Quartet, Washing- 
ton Trio, Jimmie Smith and his organ and 
Mrs. Roy E. Kirtland were splendid. 


Group singing went over big 


* 


The Orlando and 
Florida District 


mittee claim to have the greatest district con- 


Convention Committee 


Convention Program Com- 
vention in the history of Florida Kiwanis in 
store for October 13-15. Roe Fulkerson, edi 
for THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE, 
Spencer J. McCallie, Past District Governor 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District, and In- 
ternational Walter R. 
some of the headliners. 


torial writer 


Treasurer Weiser are 


A new feature this year is offered on pre- 
convention day which is Monday, October 13. 
This day will be devoted to games and sports 
of all kinds, stunts and special entertainment. 
Silver loving cups will be given for winners 
in the golf contests and the diamond ball 
Many prizes 
awarded in these sports and also in horse- 
shoe pitching, volley ball, tennis, stunts and 
other forms of 


tournament. oiher will be 


games. This competition is 
open for the ladies as well and they are 
urged to participate. Al Baker of Daytona 
Beach, Chairman of the District Sports and 
Games Committee has communicated several 
times with all clubs, urgently requesting that 
they decide in the several divisions the cham- 
pionships of the various branches of sports 
and games which will be featured at Orlando. 

All roads lead to Orlando October 13, 14 
and 15! 




















Just a part of the immense crowd who attended the annual Kiwanis-Farmer Agricultural Institute at Dothan, Alabama, 


sponsored by the Dothan Kiwanis club. 


othan, Alabama, Annual 


Farmer Institute 


ORE than 800 farmers joined the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Dothan, Alabama, at the Annual 

Kiwanis-Farmer Agricultural Institute 
recently. Dr. Mell Frazer Jackson, Chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Agriculture last year was the principal 
speaker. The guests were welcomed and 
Kiwanians introduced by Myer Blumberg, 
President of the Dothan club, and M. D. 
Black, Vice-President, presided at the 
all day meeting. 

Dr. Jackson’s subject was “The Rela- 
tion of Kiwanis to the Farmer.” He com- 
plimented Dothan on its fine work with 
the farmers. 

“The Kiwanis club,” he said, “is co- 
operating with the farmers in general 
farming, in 4-H Club work and camping 
hife, codperative marketing, coéperating 
with the Farm Bureaus over the United 
States and Canada in their educational 
endeavors, state and county fairs, plant- 
ing of trees, assisting in irrigation plans, 
visiting rural sections, and teaching the 
love of animal and bird-life. 

Other speakers on the day’s program 
which discussed various phases of diversi- 
fed farming and dairying were: F. W. 


Burns of Auburn; J. J. Cummings of 
Donalsonville, Georgia; R. V. Crine of 
Cairo, Georgia; H. H. Bolton, agricul- 
tural agent for the Bay Line Railroad; 
J. W. Hartsook of Richmond, Virginia; 
Emmett Sizemore of Auburn; J. M. 
Hughes of Cairo, Georgia; J. A. Winslow, 
agricultural agent for the Central of 
Georgia Railroad; and Mrs. W. G. Pruett, 
Houston County Home Demonstration 
Agent. Dr. Arthur Keyton and John W. 
Rish, club members, spoke briefly. 

A wood-sawing contest was won by 
W. E. Buie and J. L. Buie. Later in the 
afternoon a demonstration of farm im- 
plements was held. Throughout the day 
the farmers attended the demonstration 
of fine Hereford calves brought by J. J. 
Cummings from his farm at Donalson- 
ville. 

Entertainment, which interspersed the 
speeches, was furnished by James Buie 
and his orchestra; Mr. and Mrs. Billy 
Camble, who gave violin and accordion 
duets; original songs by Otho Etheridge 
with Miss Pauline Howell at the piano; 
and club songs led by Mrs. E. N. Loftin 
with Miss Frances Loftin accompanist. 
At noon a barbecue luncheon was served 





BY M. BAUGHMAN 


by members of the Kiwanis club, assisted 
by their wives. 

The agricultural institute was the 
climax of a series of rural school visiting 
programs given by the club during the 
past school year. Meetings were held at 
the following places: Ardilla, Rehobeth, 
Hicks, Tabernacle, Webb, Pansey, Pleas- 
ant Plains, Hickory Grove, Selma and 
Smyrna Community Schools. At these 
meetings club speakers discussed the four 
definite subjects: “Kiwanis Ideals,” 
“Americanism,” “Diversified Farming” 
and “Kiwanis Education.” 

In addition to the speeches a moving 
picture show and the singing of club 
songs and community singing added to 
the interesting programs. 

Other features carrying out the agri- 
cultural program during the year were 
the holding of two luncheons at rural 
communities, one at Smyrna Community 
club, and the other at the Selma club; 
with the luncheons served by members of 
the Home Demonstration Clubs. From 
time to time the most influential farmers 
have been invited to attend the weekly 
luncheons, thus developing and maintain- 
ing close personal contacts. 
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@ Fairbury, Nebraska, Sponsors 
Farmer-Kiwanis Excursion 

In order to help build up and cement a 
feeling of friendship and good will between 
town and country, the Kiwanis Club of Fair- 
bury, Nebraska, sponsored a Farmer-Kiwanis 
Excursion to the Kansas State Agricultural 
College at Manhattan, Kansas, under the 
direction of its Committee on Agriculture of 
which Charles Ray Moon is chairman. 

One hundred and twenty-nine Kiwanians 
from Hebron, Nebraska, joined the special 
train from Fairbury at Belleville, Kansas. 
Upon arrival at Manhattan the farmers and 
Kiwanians were taken for a trip through the 
city, the college campus, the experimental 
farms, country club and back to the Metho- 
dist Church where dinner was served and a 
regular Kiwanis program held. International 
Trustee Howard T. Hill of Manhattan was 
master of ceremonies. 

In the afternoon the guests were divided 
into four groups. The ladies and girls were 
escorted to the home economics, art, garden- 
ing and poultry departments and the girls’ 
dormitory. 

In the three groups for the men, trips were 
made to the agronomy farms where 1,600 
acres are devoted to experimental plots, the 
animal judging, poultry and engineering de- 
partments, 

The municipal playground and swimming 
pool were available for the children. 

This was the third annual Farmer-Kiwanis 
Excursion to be sponsored by Fairbury Ki- 
wanians. Two years ago 275 enjoyed a trip 
to the Agricultural Department of the State 
University at Lincoln and last year 350 had a 
profitable and enjoyable time visiting the 
stock yards, packing plants, live stock ex- 
change, Ak-Sar-Ben Field and horse races 
at Omaha. 


® Educational Fund Program 
of Sharon, Pennsylvania 

The Kiwanis Club of Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
instituted a plan in October, 1927, whereby 
a few bright and deserving young men of 
very limited financial resources would be 
given financial assistance towards securing 
a college education, and an Educational Fund 
Committee was appointed for the purpose of 
administering the plan, 

In choosing young men to be given assist- 
ance, the committee makes selections in the 
following order of preference: Members of 
Kiwanis Troop of Boy Scouts; Boy Scouts 
of the Shenango Valley Council; ether boys 
of the Shenango Valley, sponsored by two 
responsible citizens and unanimously ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the club. 

Contact is maintained with the young men 
while they are in college and reports of their 
progress are obtained: from the college au- 
thorities. 





Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 






constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


Since the amount that the club contributes 
is not sufficient to pay all the student’s ex- 
penses, it is necessary that he make up the 
difference by other means, and this he does 
largely through his own efforts in ways avail- 
able to students and by special employment 
during the summer. The maximum amount 
contributed to any individual is $300 per 
year, or a total of $1,200 for a four-year 
course. Each beneficiary signs a note for 
the amount advanced. The notes begin to 
bear interest at four per cent from the time 
the student leaves college. Repayment of 
principal begins one year from this date, and 
it is expected that the following schedule of 
payments will be maintained: ten per cent or 
more at the end of the first year; twenty per 
cent at the end of both the second and third 
years; and twenty-five per cent at the end 
of the fourth and fifth years. 

After the plan has been in operation for 
five years, repayment of principal will aid 
greatly in sustaining the Educational Fund 
and enable the club to extend its operations 
and take on a greater number of young men. 

During the time this plan has been in 
operation, five young men have been given 
assistance, one of whom was outstanding and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


® Kalispell, Montana, Builds 
Clubhouse 

Bitterroot Clubhouse was dedicated by 
Kalispell, Montana, Kiwanians at a dinner 
given at the expense of the losers of a mem- 
bership contest just one year from the date 
that the building was decided on. 

The idea for the clubhouse originated in 
1924 when W. L. White suggested the plant- 
ing of fish in Bitterroot Lake. As a result of 
this interest L. W. Kelsey donated one acre 
of land to the club as a camp site. Ki- 
wanians Jay J. Caswell and H. B. Reser with a 
number of the other members started the ball 
rolling in 1926 by elearing the right of way 
for the road to the lake. This was followed 
by a period of inactivity until 1929 when 
under the direction of a committee composed 
of Kiwanians John H. C. Fitch, Lloyd G. 
Hornby, F. C. Rockwood and A. P. Smerud, a 
fish dinner was served and it was decided to 
go ahead with the building, Kiwanian Fred 
A. Brinkman furnishing the plans. 

The building proper is 30 x 50 feet with 
ample casement windows and doors. A porch 
ten feet wide is to be added on the side facing 
the lake and at one end provision has been 
made for a fireplace which is to be built later. 
At the other end is a large kitchen and over 
this will be placed a locker room. Every 
member of the club will have a key and the 
privilege of using the clubhouse at any time 
he wishes. 





and on a basis of geographic distribution. 








The camp committee raised the funds for 
the purchase of a piano and range for the 
kitchen. Most of the carpenter work was 
done by the members of which Dr. Fred 
Keller was the only real artisan. The only 
exception was the hanging of the windows 
and doors for which credit must be given to 
B. B. Gilliland who brought out a gang of 
men and did the expert work necessary. The 
building means more than mere lumber and 
nails to Kalispell Kiwanians for it has done 
much to cement the fellowship of the mem- 
bers. 

The formal dedication was conducted by 
Kiwanian Judge Charles W. Pomeroy. 

The address of the evening was made by 
Lieutenant-Governor John F. Patterson of 
Missoula. Rev. John Pate spoke briefly and 
a delightful musical program arranged by 
Kiwanian Herbert A. Kendall of the Enter- 
tainment Committee was also provided. 


@ Sherman, Texas, 
Aids Cotton Growers 

Establishment of a branch office of the 
Texas Cotton Codperative Corporation in 
Sherman late in August was due directly to 
efforts of the Sherman, Texas, Kiwanis club 
and its Committee on Agriculture, headed by 
Forest W. Peveto. After the Federal Farm 
Board was organized and when the matter was 
first being presented to the farmers of the 
country, Kiwanian Peveto’s committee pre- 
sented the subject as a program at a club 
meeting. 

A representative of the Texas Cotton Asso- 
ciation spoke to the club in the spring and a 
little later the Chamber of Commerce was 
interested through efforts of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Kiwanis club. 

With cotton at the lowest price in recent 
years, farmers are welcoming the opportunity 
to hold their cotton for a higher figure. They 
appreciate the advantages of bringing the 
government’s cotton codperative to their door 
by locating the branch office there, for which 
a guarantee of $5,000 was required. 


® Bunk House for “Y” Camp 
Built by Chillicothe, Ohio 

“Kiwanis Lodge,” a large bunkhouse, cost- 
ing approximately $1,000, was erected last 
spring for the Y. M. C. A. Camp on Paint 
Creek by Chillicothe, Ohio, Kiwanians. The 
bunkhouse affords much desired room for 
the “Y” leaders to accommodate more boys 
during the summer camping season and 
makes it possible for that many more young- 
sters to be brought into contacts which cannot 
be anything but wholesome for them. The 
club bought the materials for the hut and 
then got a boss carpenter to boss them on the 
job. 
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@ New Albany, Mississippi, 
Kiwanians Aid Boy Scouts 

Ministers, lawyers, doctors, bankers and 
business men laid aside their dignity to join 
in the benefit ball game between the New 
Albany Kiwanis and Rotary clubs which re- 
sulted in a substantial sum for the Boy 
Scouts to whom these clubs devote much of 
In the language of 
one of the players—*“Publicity and animosity 
have been aroused,” so probably by this. time 
another game has been played. 


their time and effort. 


@ Kiwanis Nature Trail in 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 

Much pleasure and satisfaction comes 
to McKeesport, Kiwanians 
through the sponsoring of a Kiwanis Nature 


Pennsylvania, 


Trail, located near Olympia Park. The value 
of it cannot be counted in dollars and cents 
but as an aesthetic consideration and in- 
fluence for a greater understanding of out- 
door life in all its primitive beauty, it is a 
source of educational pleasure that is un- 
measurable. 

Each year the club publishes a pamphlet 
containing a list of flowers, plants, trees, 
shrubbery, birds and animals to be found in 
and about this trail. This is a very interesting 
little booklet of inestimable value and is 
evidence of the expenditure of no little 
amount of time and effort in its preparation. 


@ Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
Entertains 4-H Club Boys 

The Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Kiwanis club 
held its meeting of July 23 at Camp Horne 
entertaining 44H Club boys. This was an un- 
usual occasion from the boys’ standpoint 
because four of them had just attended the 
national 4-H Club Camp at Washington, D. C. 
Each of these boys had a real story to tell to 
the Kiwanians which he did in good style. 
One of the boys was one of the two official 
representatives of Alabama at the national 
camp and the other three were guests of Ki- 
wanian William B, Oliver. 

The program on this occasion was in the 
hands of the boys. T. A. Simms, state club 
leader, and Hon. W. B. Oliver spoke briefly. 

This meeting and similar meetings are 
being sponsored by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, composed of Curry R. Lett, chairman, 
Harry B. McGahey and C. Parker Persons. 





These kiddies from the Children’s 





Home of Joplin, Missouri, enjoyed—in capital letters—a day 
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of games, races, swimming, picnic dinner and Jong auto rides as guests of the Kiwanians of the 
city. It is still a question as to whether the orphans or the Kiwanians enjoyed the picnic the most. 


@ Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
Has Camp for Boys 
Along historical old French Creek, near 


Kimberton, Pennsylvania, fifteen under- 
privileged boys spent ten days of real camp 
life last summer under the direction of Ki- 


wanian Earnest S. Walker and sponsored by 
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The Kiwanis Club of Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
made it possible for these boys to enjoy a period 
of real, honest-to-goodness camp life last summer. 


the Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club. 
Awakened each morning at seven o’clock 
by the sounds of the bugle, the boys would 
make a big plunge into the creek, after which 
all were ready for the “big day’s doings.” 
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Tescclocen, Alabama, Kiwanians entertained these.4-H Club boys at Camp Horne. 


Activities included swimming, hiking, 
nature study, baseball, volley ball, capture the 
flag and other games; also a ball game be- 
tween the club members and the camp boys 
in which the boys carried away the laurels. 

The camp fire programs were great fea 
tures, as the director soon learned the talents 
the boys possessed. 

Of course, a camp is not complete without 
good eats and this was one thing the camp 
did not lack. The net gain of the fifteen 


boys was eighty-five pounds, 


@ Poughkeepsie, New York, 
Initiated Bridge Project 

The celebration in connection with the 
opening of the Mid-Hudson Bridge on August 
25 brought to mind the important part the 
Kiwanis Club of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
had in the launching of this project. 

At the club’s meeting on February 14, 
1922, a motion made by Father Sheahan that 
a committee be appointed to conduct a cam- 
paign for a “Highway Bridge” across the 
Hudson was carried. President Henry then 
appointed the late Mark G. DuBois chair- 
man of such a committee. 

The plan for a state traffic bridge at 
Poughkeepsie was discussed at a public meet- 
ing called by the Kiwanis club on February 
17, 1922. The resolution passed by the Ki- 
wanis club at its February 14 meeting, urging 
public action was submitted to the public 
meeting and it was decided to invite all civic 
organizations to codperate. The first public 
appeal for action was printed March 5, 1922, 
in The Sunday Courier and was repeated in 
The Star Enterprise and Eagle News. As a 
result the first bridge bill was introduced in 
the legislature by Assemblymen Hackett and 
Webb and Senator Towner and a hearing 
granted by the Senate Finance Committee. 

The fund to defray the expenses of an 
effective and systematic campaign to employ 
transportation and bridge experts was started 
in May, 1922. The Poughkeepsie Vehicle 
Bridge Committee of which the late Kiwanian 
Mark G. DuBois was chairman was named at 
a public meeting called for that purpose, at 
which subscriptions were liberally made to 
insure the success of the work. 

The civic, fraternal and patriotic organiza- 
tions of the city united in securing state-wide 
action. During the ensuing years the work 
was continued with zeal and in 1923 the 
bridge bill passed the legislature. In June 
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of that year State Governor Alfred E, Smith 
signed the bridge bill. Federal approval was 
obtained in June, 1924, and Colonel Fred- 
erick S. Green started work on the construc- 
tion of the bridge the following year. 








This Information Board erected by Clermont, 

Florida, Kiwanians gives everyone a good idea of 

what is going on in the community and when, who 

to see for this, that and the other thing, the time 
of day and what not, 


@ Information Board Erected 
in Clermont, Florida 

To detract from the view of an old, zig-zag, 
rickety, wooden stairway at the rear of a 
business building which happens to be next 
door to the post office, visited daily by the 
entire populace, Kiwanian F. S. Bliven had 
the brilliant idea to erect an Information 
Board, the design for which he presented to 
the Kiwanis Club of Clermont, Florida, and 
the club immediately went on record to foster 
and encourage the erection of such a Board. 

Scarcely had the Information Board project 
gotten under way when the_ beautification 
fever began to spread within the hearts and 
minds of Clermont Kiwanians, and a vacant 
lot covered with weeds, to one side of the 
site of the Board, soon gave way to a Tom 
Thumb Jr. golf course, to be followed with 
two modern shuffle boards and two _horse- 
shoe pitching courts in the rear, with plenty 
of flowers and shrubbery to set it off and 
make it a beauty spot as well as a recreation 
center. And the whole thing represents an 
outlay of less than $800. 

The grounds are brilliantly lighted for play 
at night and are open from 10 a. m. to 10 p.m. 
—under supervision—a charge of ten cents 
per game being made to care for salary and 
overhead, which in itself is enough to repay 
the club in a short time for the amount ad- 
vanced for the cost of construction. 


The Information Board is well built and is 
unique in design. So far as is known there is 
none like it anywhere. A large electric lighted 
Kiwanis “K” is at the top; the frame is made 
of 6 x 6 pecky cypress timbers and rests upon 
a foundation of cement. A heavy plate glass 
protects the inside from weather or molesta- 
tion and ample lights make the Board as 
attractive at night as in day. 

An automatic winding electric clock with 
a twelve-inch dial gives the correct time. 
Underneath the clock is a thermometer and 
barometer. Each individual or business con- 
cern whose name is listed in the directory 
has paid $5.00 for the space for the first year 
and these contributions aggregate enough to 
meet the entire cost of construction. Subse- 


quent years the rental space will be only 
$2.50. Changeable, embossed, celluloid let- 
ters give the Board a neat appearance and 
uniformity. 

Underneath the directory there is ample 
space to display local announcements that are 
changed from day to day and at the extreme 
bottom was found sufficient room to store 
and display the two silver loving cups which 
the Clermont club had won—one for the 
largest attendance at the Sanford inter-club 
division meeting and the other for the Lake 
County inter-club meeting. 


@ Development Program in Operation 
in Eagle Rock, California 

A five or ten-year development program 
submitted by the Committee on Public Affairs 
of the Kiwanis Club of Eagle Rock, Cali- 
fornia, has recently been adopted and put 
into operation. 

The purpose of the plan is to make Eagle 
Rock a community known throughout the 
world as a place of culture and attractiveness 
for residence and learning. It involves 
organization in art, drama, music, learning 
and the beautification of the valley. 

A good beginning has been made during 
the past summer and a little later bigger 
and better things are expected. The dra- 
matically inclined have met and organized 
and are planning big things. A sub-commit- 
tee has been appointed which is making a 
complete survey of all the parkways of Eagle 
Rock, designating the location and the kind 
of trees that are now planted and planning 
to plant trees where needed. The Chamber 
of Commerce is sponsoring a series of con- 
certs at the Occidental Eagle Rock Bowl. 


@ Auburn, New York, Kiwanians Ply 
Hammers and Saws at Camp 
Fourteen members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Auburn, New York, left their business ap- 
pointments for one day and journeyed to 
Camp Rotary, the summer home of the Boy 
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Scouts on Owasco Lake, to work diligently 
all afternoon preparing the camp for more 
adequate dining-room and kitchen facilities 
as well as a porch. 

Eleven Scouts were on hand to carry lum- 
ber, provide drinking water, etc. Chairman 
John L. Alnutt had the lumber on hand and 
with his expert advice the Kiwanians carried 
off the project in a first-class manner. 

Following a most appetizing dinner at the 
camp, Scout Executive Hazen A. Ross on 
behalf of the Scout organization of Cayuga 
County extended an appreciation to President 
Anthony J. Lauer and the members of the 
club for the work they had accomplished. 
President Lauer and Chairman William J. 
Lee of the Camp Committee of the Coun- 
cil spoke briefly, after which Kiwanian Roy 
O. Benedict generously offered to give to 
the camp a radio set and Louis V. Ebert 


offered to equip it properly with batteries. 






























Clubhouse built by the Kiwanis Club of Park Ridge, Illinois, for its miniature golf course. This 
is not a Tom Thumb course but one that is built like a regular course with fairways and greens and 
bunkers only on a smaller scale. Funds for the construction of this were raised by selling stock 
to members of the club and the proceeds are to provide funds for their under-privileged child 


activity. 


Upper picture shows famous Jock Hutchison who with three other professionals played 


the first round, Jock making a hole in one the first time up. 
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Trade-Marks 
subconsciously, we label 
things and we do it with amazing accuracy. 
Consider, for a moment, your reaction to 
the name What is the label 
Now react to the names Coolidge, 
Edison, Lindbergh. Read the labels, their 
trade-marks. Are they not exact, clear, un- 
mistakable, in picturing the spirits of these 
men? I believe they are. I believe each 
glows with honor and yet | believe each is so 
different there can be no slightest chance of 
confusion. 

Let us consider lesser trade-marks—mine, 
for instance. Though all the sciences of the 
world make clear to me the secrets, though 
the veil be lifted from the days to 
though the stars reveal to me the story of 
ten million yesterdays, still—I alone must 
choose the style of my label; I must design 
my trade-mark. You will read it. 

The trade-mark of my home _ town? 
Clear-cut, discernible from sea to and 
from pole to pole but here enters a new ele- 
ment. My home town must accept the 
label you and I select and design. The 
trade-mark of our home town can only be 
that which WE—you and I—place upon her 
brow. Will it be a thing of beauty and 
glory? Will it glow as a halo, or will it be a 
poor thing that will bow her head in shame? 

Do you think the circled “K” is the label 
of our club? Is that our trade-mark? Ask 
a little boy in an Orphan’s Home. Ask a 
little under-nourished girl. Ask the merchant 
on Main Street. Ask the President of your 
Chamber of Commerce. Ask the brother Ki- 
wanian sitting beside you at the next 
luncheon. Ask the Boy Scout Executive. 
Ask the Superintendent of Schools. Perhaps, 
perhaps some of us must quickly design a 
new trade-mark. A trade-mark that 
glows and and discernible 
in a thousand hearts. 


—R. 
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ARMISTEAD GRADY, 

Duluth, Minn. 


Never tell evil of a man if you do not 
know it for a certainty, and if you know it 
for a certainty, then ask yourself, “Why 
should I tell it?” 

—Muncie, Ind. 


The Bonds of Fellowship 


Dearly beloved, we are gathered together 
here in the shelter of this hostelry to partake 
of the food of fellowship which is sometimes 
more excellent than at other times but is 
therefore by none to be eaten unadvisedly or 
greedily but deliberately, soberly and in the 
presence of other good fellows. If anyone 
can show just cause why this meal should not 
be served let him declare his objections at 
once or else consume his victuals in silence. 
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Quips and Comments 
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I require and charge both cooks and Ki- 
wanians that if either of them knows any- 
thing wrong with the food or the price, they 
do now confess it, for be ye well assured if 
any unfairness exists it is contrary to Kiwanis 
and the luncheon is not kosher. (?) 

Fellow Kiwanians will you partake of this 
meal with the understanding that it is 
primarily for the purpose of fellowship and 
not self-preservation? Will you Fletcherize 
the food carefully, digest it to the best of 
your ability, and for better and for worse con- 
tinue to foregather with your companions 
according to the rule of attendance? 

Having a substantial pledge of your good 
intentions place your dollar in the hand of 
the doorkeeper and a dime in the palm of 
the waiter, and forgetting the same eat 
heartily of the viands prepared, talk skillfully 
with a loud noise to your neighbor, and sing 
all the new songs. 

Whereas guests and cooks have consented 
together in this arrangement of palatable por- 
tions and the distribution of 
and have evidenced the same by an 
trious use of knife and fork, I pronounce 
that this food is a meal regardless of the con- 
sequences. What cooks have concocted let 
not indigestion rend asunder. 

And may good will and good fellowship 
prevail, Thursdays without end for a hundred 
men. 


conversation, 
indus- 


—Ernest F. McGrecor, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Hey! 

That’s not a very dignified way to get your 
attention, but that’s just it. Kiwanis is not 
all dignity and seriousness. Program Com- 
mittees for club meetings, district and Inter- 
national conventions, are always trying to 
inject new methods of having a little fun in 
these meetings. 

We can use more humor in the Magazine 
but we will not use a lot of hackneyed jokes 
or quote some other publication. And _ be- 
sides, fictitious jokes are not quite as good 
as real life stories. Look back at your own 
club meetings. There must have been many 
situations you now laugh at. Let’s have 
them. -Let’s have some light verse, some 
witty slants at the constant parade of daily 
events. But make them brief! 
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Kiwanis Education Defined 

Education is today sometimes defined as 
“the training of the whole man for efficient 
living.” It is something more than the mere 
presentation of certain facts to the mind. 
It involves the analysis of personality, the 
discovery of talents, the awakening of latent 
possibilities, the creation of new standards 
of value and new approaches to the problems 
and opportunities of life. When, therefore, 
we seek to carry over this definition into 
the realm of Kiwanis we define education in 
Kiwanis as the development of the personali- 
ties of our members for the projection of 
Kiwanis ideals into personal and community 
life. 

It is the function of the educational pro- 
gram, therefore, to discover the motives that 
can be utilized for the purposes of Kiwanis 
ideals, that shall 
create, conserve and stimulate them. 

—CHARLES Scott, 
nge les, Calif., 


and devise those means 
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Kiwan-o-gram. 


Motives of Men 


According to an inviolable law of opposites, 
the pleasure a man has is never far removed 
from the pain, even as the good he possesses 
always has been mingled with the evil. How- 
ever much he would clasp happiness to him- 
self, he cannot eyes to its 
evanescence. This moment of joy, precious 
as radium, is presently lost in irredeemable 
antecedents; and the hours that follow it 
are filled with longings for its return. Never- 
theless man continues his quest. Even as the 
impulsion to achievement has urged him on 
and on until none dare prophesy what the 
end shall be, so his hunger for happiness 
shall impel him to continue his search until 
he has found satisfaction. 

—Ivan CrypvE Lake, 
Minocqua, Wis. 


close his 


Whatever its ups and downs, life is best 
played on the level. 
—Palmdale, California 


The Best of Everything 


The best philosophy is a contented mind. 
The best medicine is cheerfulness. 
The best war is a war on weakness. 
The best science is the mixing of sunlight 
with darkness. 
The best art is the painting of a smile on a 
child’s face. 
The best biography is that which writes 
charity in the biggest letters. 
The best mathematics is that which adds 
the most joy and divides the most sorrow. 
—Dave M. PARKER, 
Waycross, Ga. 
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National Park 
Standards 
(From page 481) 


“The park area, measuring some 35 
miles in length and 12 miles in width, em- 
braces one of the best watered and most 
rugged portions in the Ouachita Moun- 
tains. Portions of the area can be reached 
only by trails, but some roads follow the 
valleys or cross low gaps through the 
mountains. 


“The mountains are east-west ridges 
with steep slopes and sharp crests and 
are separated by narrow valleys. More 
than two dozen peaks and ridges rise to 
an elevation in excess of 2,000 feet above 
sea-level and the highest rises to an alti- 
tude of 2,360 feet. I am informed there 
are maps that show a greater elevation. 
Since the lowest elevation in the park 
area is about 800 feet, the mountains rise 
as much as 1,560 feet above the streams. 
Although none of the mountains attain the 
majestic heights of Pike’s Peak or Mount 
McKinley, they are part of a range whose 
summits stand higher than any others 
between the Alleghenies and the Rockies. 
A panoramic view of the densely forested, 
closely spaced ridges well repays the 
climber for his ascent whether on foot or 
horseback. Most of the mountain peaks 
in the park area I have climbed and re- 
climbed on foot in connection with my 
official duties as geologist of the United 
States Geological Survey. The crown- 
ing achievement of a day’s work with me 
was always the ascent of a tall peak from 
which a panoramic view of the surround- 
ing country could be obtained. 

“The headwaters of four rivers rise 
within the boundaries of the park area. 
They are Little Missouri, Caddo, Cossatot 
and Saline Rivers. Also other streams 
drain into Ouachita River and into Moun- 
tain Fork of Little River. The waters of 
these streams find their way into Red 
River, one of the main tributaries of the 
Mississippi. 

“The rivers in the mountains are not 
large, neither are they navigable. They 
are swift, and their courses consist of a 
series of short, quiet reaches separated by 
ripples, and, as would be expected, they 
are not bordered by swamp land. The 
rivers and even most of the small tribu- 
taries are perennial and are supplied 
with water from numerous springs in all 
parts of the proposed park. The streams 
are remarkably clear and are muddy for 
short periods only—that is, during heavy 
rains and a few hours thereafter. The 
spring water is pure, being free from con- 
tamination and also from harmful chemi- 
cal ingredients. 

“The rocks of the proposed park area 
are of many ages—Ordovician, Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous—and they 
are of many kinds, shale, slate, sand- 
stone, limestone, chert and novaculite. All 
the beds of rock stand on edge on ac- 


count of their intense deformation of 
folding and faulting. An _ interesting 
feature with reference to the geology is 
that all the mountain ridges are produced 
by the novaculite, a massive white, flinty 
rock, occurring in a bed several hundred 
feet in thickness. In fact, the only oc- 
currences of real novaculite in the United 
States are in the Ouachita Mountains. 
Much of the novaculite has a closeness of 
texture and a waxy luster that readily 
suggest the physical resemblance of the 
rock to the white varieties of Carrara 
marble. 

“The novaculite was a source of ma- 
terial from which the Indians of many 
states shaped arrow heads, spear points 
and hatchets. Also, it is the only source 
of high grade oilstone material in the 
United States. The present operating 
oilstone quarries are near Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, east of the proposed park. 
Mines from which magnificent quartz 
crystals have been obtained and have 
found their way into all the principal 
museums of the country have been worked 
from time to time near Womble and 
Crystal Springs, a short distance east of 
the proposed park. Also diamond mines 
from which many thousand stones have 
been obtained are located near Mur- 
freesboro, some twenty miles south of the 
park. The proposed park area is thus a 
portion of a region of geologic interest. 

“If we may compare the surface 
features of the proposed Ouachita 
National Park with those of our estab- 
lished national parks we find no similar- 
ity. We do, however, find that the sur- 
face features of the Ouachita Park re- 
semble those of the proposed Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia. It was my 
good fortune to make a geologic ex- 
amination of the scenic Shenandoah area 
some ten years ago.” 


Errors in Report 


The bills to create the park were first 
introduced in 1924. In June of 1926 a 
representative of the Department of the 
Interior and one from the Department of 
Agriculture made a hurried drive into the 
area and proceeded to report unfavor- 
ably. This report is full of errors and 
shows an entire lack of familiarity with 
not only the topography, but the geogra- 
phy of the region. Herewith is repro- 
duced one feature of the report :— 

“This is an area of 163,000 acres in 
Western Arkansas comprising a division 
of the Arkansas National Forest. It con- 
tains certain headwaters of the Red River 
(Little Missouri and Cossatot Rivers) and 
of the Arkansas River (Caddo and 
Ouachita Rivers). It ranges in elevation 
from about 900 feet at points where the 
larger streams cross the exterior 
boundaries to about 2,450 feet at the high- 
est peaks such as Eagle Mountain and 
Raspberry Mountain.” 

Since the Little Missouri River does not 
empty into the Red, but into the Ouachita 
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River; and since the Ouachita joins the 
Red just a few miles above the latter 
river’s junction with the Mississippi in 
Louisiana; and since the Arkansas River 
joins the Mississippi at a point, ap- 
proximately, 300 miles farther up that 
stream, it will be only necessary to state 
that the Ouachita—in many respects one 
of the most interesting streams in the 
country—could not, as the bureau expert 
asserts, possibly flow into the Arkansas 
River without flowing up the Mississippi, 
back over the country somewhere and 
thus into the Arkansas River. As rivers 
are not given to performances so mirac- 
ulous, this will suggest to the mind of the 
reader. how the opposition appeared to 
the House Public Lands Committee. 

Nor, was the report in error only in this 
respect. Climatic conditions as set forth 
in the report were entirely at variance 
with facts and data from the nearest 
United States Weather Bureau covering a 
period of ten years, introduced to set at 
naught and completely discredit the re- 
port in this respect. 

Having received the report of these 
representatives, the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
apparently, accepted same at face value 
and upon that based their opposition. 
Having taken a position, they, of course, 
adhered thereto and no amount of facts 
which could be submitted would ever 
change their positions. 

The proponents of the park measure 
are made up of a number of the citizens 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and Okla- 
homa and the movement gained support 
as the beauty and desirability of the area 
for park purposes became known to the 
people of the nation. 


Further Action 


After hearings on the bill on February 
2, March 27 and April 3 of 1928, the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee appointed a Sub- 
Committee of that body to visit the area 
and report back the short session con- 
vening in December of 1928. The mem- 
bers of this Sub-Committee were very 
much delighted with what they saw, re- 
sulting in a favorable report to the Com- 
mittee as a whole in February of 1929 
and, while the chairman of the commit- 
tee opposed the measure, only four mem- 
bers joined him in an adverse report out 
of a total Committee membership of 
twenty-two. 

The bill having passed the Senate 
unanimously, the matter came up for de- 
bate in the House. First, on the admissi- 
bility of the measure to a place on the 
calendar and, second, on the merits of the 
measure itself. The Speaker having ruled 
in favor, the debate began and altogether 
the time which elapsed between the call- 
ing of the bill and the taking of the vote 
was two hours, from 2:00 to 4:00 P. M., 
the result being favorable by better than 
2% votes tol. Then the opponents of the 
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measure prevailed upon the President to 
leave the bill unsigned. 

Although they were unable to give an 
actual definition to the words the opposi- 
tion adopted as their slogan, “Below 
National Park Standards!” and kept re- 
peating these words in the hope that, 
somehow, this cry will eventually cause 
people to believe that the region is in- 
ferior in scenery and climate and all the 
characteristics which go to make up a 
national park. They were never able to 
answer the arguments of the proponents 
of the measure to the effect that this is 
the most outstanding piece of scenery be- 
tween the Appalachians and Rocky Moun- 
tains. “The eyes of the people of Ar- 
kansas, northeastern Texas and northern 
Louisiana turn naturally to the Ouachita 
Mountain region, one day’s automobile 
drive (less than two days from St. Louis 
and New Orleans) away, as an ideal place 
for a summer vacation,” says a folder 
issued in 1927 on the Ouachita National 
Forest by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Forest Service, Eastern District. 
“And,” continues the Forest Service, “this 
is as it should be. Here is a land of 
noble hills, high and cool when the low- 
lands swelter, and rich in forest beauty, 
in every outdoor charm. . . . It has pure 
and plentiful water, and shady woods in 
splendid variety. It is easily accessible, 
and its highways and byways lead to 
numberless points of interest.” With 
such statements coming from such and 
many other sources, all buttressed and 
supported by facts—it was this that 
brought the measure the support of the 
representatives of the people. The park 
won solely on its merits. 

That the proponents of this measure are 
not alone in the opinion that selfish 
private interests were and are behind the 
opposition, not only to the opening of 
more national parks, but to the preserva- 
tion of those now existing, it is only neces- 
sary to quote the following from Dr. Wm. 
A. Bruette, Editor of Forest & Stream, 


one whom all will recognize as an 
authority on the subject. Says Dr. 


Bruette in Forest & Stream for Janu- 
ary :— 

“For many years, lumber, grazing, 
water power and irrigation interests have 
been hacking away at the National Parks 
System and have already secured the 
trimming off of nearly two-thirds of Yo- 
semite Park, and parts of the Sequoia, 
Rocky Mountain, Mount Rainier and 
Grand Canyon Parks. Last winter the 
boundaries of Yellowstone Park, which 
had held intact against all assaults for 
57 years since its establishment in 1872, 
were broken into for the first time. 

About miles of its 


eighty square 


original territory were excluded from the 
park by cutting two bays or notches into 
its eastern boundary, one of them nearly 
nine miles deep, bringing the boundary 
line within six miles of Yellowstone Lake, 
opening up the timber in the basinlike 


valleys that have been excluded to lumber- 
ing, and dooming game animals that seek 
food and shelter in them from snow, cold 
and starvation to annihilation by so-called 
“sportsmen,” as well as providing con- 
venient bases for poaching operations by 
hunters and trappers in the park lands 
which surround them on three sides. A 
precedent has been established for tam- 
pering with the park boundaries and 
exploiting its resources for private and 
local profit.” 

It was these same forces, so well de- 
scribed by Dr. Bruette and other writers, 
who fought night and day to prevent the 
establishment of Ouachita National Park. 
Against this project they were eternally 
vigilant, but not one of them has, so far as 
is known, raised a whisper against the 
despoliation of Yellowstone and other 
public parks by what some are pleased 
to call “private enterprises”; this, though 
they fought under the slogan of 
lowering of national park standards.” 
One of Ouachita’s relentless opponents 
even went so far as to assert that “there 
has been added eighty square miles to 
Yellowstone National Park,” when he 
must have known as well as Dr. Bruette 
and other investigators, that, while cer- 
tain lands (all belonging to the people) 
were added to the great park, other areas 
of inestimable value to the purpose for 
which it was created were alienated from 
Yellowstone. 

With such things being done under the 
pretext of protecting “national park 
standards” there is, undoubtedly, a vital 
and urgent need of a truly national 
organization that will guard the national 
parks and playgrounds from the 
privateers and for the whole people. 


‘“ 
no 





New Roads and 


Old 


(From page 478) 


so insistent that the states are forced into 
road building as a major activity and 
by 1916 the United States government 
enters the field again not only gathering 
and disseminating information, but taking 
money from the Treasury to assist in the 
construction. 

The first decade of motor travel was 
filled with changes and adjustments. For 
long ages past, the horse and the pedes- 
trian had had full right of way on the 
road. Legislation was necessary to main- 
tain these rights of way. At first, the 
motor vehicle was limited to very low 
speeds and in some states provisions were 
made that required the driver to stop 
and wait until horse-back riders had safe- 
ly passed. We look upon such legislation 
now as being amusing, if not archaic, and 
yet it was reasonable legislation at the 
time. Horse-drawn vehicles were in the 
majority, and only here and there was a 
motor car. The majority must be pro- 
tected; therefore, legislation was passed 
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protecting the pedestrians and animal 
travel. We are just passing through the 
legislative stage which is recognizing the 
rights of the motor vehicle and limiting 
the rights of former travel. Some roads 
have been constructed and others will 
soon follow, which will limit the minimum 
speed rather than the maximum speed. 
The time will probably soon come when 
horse-drawn cars will no longer be on 
the highways and the roads will be com- 
pletely motorized. 

Looking at our picture again, we see 
long ribbons of concrete stretching from 
city to city. As we look at them, we see 
thousands of vehicles and much activity. 
The states have accepted the responsibil- 
ity and are rushing their road building 
programs forward at the maximum possi- 
ble speed. The day of organization and 
talk has blossomed into a construction 
program which is the greatest the world 
has ever known. When the Panama Canal 
was completed, the whole world said that 
it was the greatest single achievement for 
transportation. It required eleven years 
in building and an expenditure of $500,- 
000,000. The highways are well under 
way and the annual expenditure has 
reached $1,500,000,000 or three times the 
cost of the Panama Canal. The invest- 
ment in vehicles and roads is 20 per cent 
more than the investment in railroads 
and the passenger haulage is ten times as 
much. 

While the roads are being constructed, 
a change has taken place in the vehicle. 
The rattle and the knock have gone and 
in their stead has come speed and power. 
During the last ten years there has been 
a marked -change in the vehicle as well 
as in the road. The Ford has increased 
its speed and all the others have either 
preceded or followed with similar 
changes. The appearance and appoint- 
ments are far superior to those possessed 
by the car of a decade ago. Automotive 
engineers have placed in the hands of 
an eager and buying public a combina- 
tion of beauty, speed, and power that is 
a monument to their skill and untiring 
efforts. 

The road builder has studied his prob- 
lem and by tireless effort and matchless 
skill has created pavements in keeping 
with the vehicle. The Appian Way was 
constructed three centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian Era and is 
still in use today, but never during all 
the years did it compare with a modern 
pavement. Its life has probably been 
one hundred times the life of a pave- 
ment today, but its riding qualities are 
those of a gone and forgotten generation. 
Roads and vehicles have grown together 
until the nation spends 15 per cent of its 
income in building and traveling the 
highways. The vehicle is the most con- 
venient device ever created and the roads 
are getting better all the time. 

Our picture does not tell us what the 
future holds, but if we examine closely 
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we see the shadow of something flying 
between the earth and the sun. During 
the last fifteen years there has been so 
much progress in aviation that we know 
it will influence the future of the roads. 
Today the change is not apparent, but 
many of us now living will see a new 
day in speed and power that will change 
the travel on the highways. For the first 
time travel is within the reach of all and 
we are intoxicated with our power. Let 
us hope that the new day will have as its 
controlling spirit, not speed and power, 
but economy and safety. May the thirty- 
one thousand annual toll in highway acci- 
dents be reduced to a minimum and may 
the new generation of road users retain 
the advantages wrought by the present 
builders, but stamp out the danger and 
distress of a careless and reckless gen- 
eration. 

Present trends indicate a separation of 
travel on the much-used highways and 
the day is probably not far distant when 
roads will be constructed for freight, 
others for passenger cars and still others 
for those who must get the utmost speed. 
Such separations will not be the com- 
mon construction, but they will have their 
place in the densely settled areas. We 
will turn from the ugly landscape we have 
created and will beautify the roads with 
trees and flowers. Already the movement 
is getting under way and it will gain 
momentum with the years. 

The new picture will be different from 
the one before us today, but it is hard to 
imagine an age filled with greater ac- 
tivity, where the people are more inter- 
ested in creating new and greater con- 
veniences. 








Professional Ethics 
(From page 482) 


patients or other clientage. If he is not 
able to see that his associate or com- 
petitor adheres to high standards of pro- 
fessional conduct, certainly he can do so 
himself. But he can urge upon members 
of his professional or business organiza- 
tion that they sustain the standards that 
have been accepted as right. 

In a sense the professional man, re- 
gardless of what his profession may be, is 
a leader and teacher in his community. 
If he is a lawyer, he is not creating 
trouble here and there in order to secure 
cases; if he is a doctor, he is not waiting 
for the people in his community to grow 
ill but is helping to keep them in health 
so as to avoid illness wherever possible; 
if he is a teacher he is not only orating 
in the classroom or marking examination 
papers, he is helping to invigorate and 
maintain a progressive community of 
people. Abraham Lincoln marked the 
high tide in legal ethics when he said: 

“Discourage litigation. Persuade your 
neighbors to compromise whenever you 





can. Point out to them how the nominal 
winner is often a real loser—in fees, ex- 
penses and waste of time. As a peace- 
maker, the lawyer has a superior oppor- 
tunity of being a good man. Never stir 
up litigation. A worse man can scarcely 
be found than one who does this. Who 
can be more nearly a fiend than he who 
habitually overhauls the register of deeds 
in search of defects in titles, whereupon 
to stir up strife and put money in his 
pocket? A moral tone ought to be en- 
forced in the profession which would 
drive such men out of it.” 


We can well imagine how this sound 
ethical advice might be paraphrased to 
cover any profession. It sums up better 
than almost anything else the professional 
ethics that should rule the professional 
man or woman. 








Unable to Read 
or Write 
(From page 479) 


enumeration, was prepared and made 
available for use. The Techniques Com- 
mittee has secured the services of an out- 
standing educator in the preparation of a 
more detailed manual for the use of those 
engaged in teaching illiterates. This 
manual is now available. 


State Advisory Committees 

State Advisory Committees on ILliteracy 
have been appointed in thirty-four states 
and the District of Columbia. Other 
states are expected to organize commit- 
tees in the near future. These committees 
will codperate with the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy in promoting the 
work in the reduction of illiteracy. These 
committees will also perform a distinct 
function in assisting state, county, and 
city school officials in planning and pro- 
jecting campaigns in their respective 
states. 

We can now look forward to the ap- 
pearance of the new census data in which 
detailed information concerning illiteracy 
will be available. While no doubt this 
will indicate that the problem is sectional 
and rural and racial, including the 
negro, the Indian, the Mexican and the 
newly arrived immigrant, nevertheless 
there will be a large white population 
still in the domain of ignorance. Illiterate 
parents are not interested in the instruc- 
tion of their children. By one concerted 
effort we could within a few years bring 
illiteracy to a minimum, for once reduced, 
parents who can read and write will see 
that their children have opportunities to 
learn also. 

We hope that Kiwanis International 
will join with the various State Advisory 
Committees on Illiteracy, and with the 
National Advisory Committee itself, in 
doing everything that can be done to de- 
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velop locally that interest which is 
requisite if we are to meet this problem 
in the field where it alone can be solved. 
It is not primarily a question of money; 
it is a question of widespread local in- 
terest and local county developed in co- 
ordination with the local school system. 
Certainly the illiteracy campaign offers a 
unique and satisfying field for the con- 
sideration of contributing citizenship. 








Reduce Accidents! 
By Everett W. MELSON 
Accident Statistics Bureau, 
New York City 


OTOR vehicle accidents caused the 

death of approximately 31,400 per- 

sons last year, a gain of 11.05 per 
cent over the total of 27,966 in 1928. 
Every state in the Union showed an in- 
crease, while some reached as high as 49 
per cent. In the period from 1913 to 
1921, when the death rate from all acci- 
dents was decreasing 20 per cent, the 
mortality rate from motor accidents had 
increased 195 per cent. Between 1921 
and 1927, the death rate from all acci- 
dents increased only 14 per cent, but the 
rate for motor vehicle accidents continued 
upward 71 per cent. 

Motor car manufacturers have equipped 
their cars with bumpers, steel bodies, and 
four-wheel brakes, but with more than 
26,000,000 cars on our streets and high- 
ways some accidents are bound to occur 
despite all precautions. 

Dr. M. L. Fleming, General Medical 
Superintendent of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City, which handled 52,006 
cases last year, 4,414 of which were acci- 
dental injuries, agrees with Dr. Thomas 
K. Gruber, Superintendent of the Receiv- 
ing Hospital, at Detroit, that splintered 
glass is responsible for a large proportion 
of the injuries received in motor acci- 
dents. Dr. Fleming says, “Lacerations, 
incised and punctured wounds all eccur 
frequently in those accidents in which 
two cars crash, or where a single car 
runs into some obstruction. In my ex- 
perience, it is rare that such injuries do 
not result to a greater or lesser degree to 
the occupants of the automobile where 
the ordinary type of glass is showered 
over driver and passengers. It appears 
self-evident that replacement of ordinary 
glass by a non-scattering glass would re- 
sult in a marked reduction in the number 
of cases we would be called upon to treat, 
and would eliminate the disfiguring scars 
which so frequently follow such acci- 
dents, even in cases where the injuries 
are not of a serious nature.” 

The Massachusetts Mutual Liability In- 
surance Association of Boston, has recent- 
ly completed an analysis of 1000 motor 
accidents, involving 1800 motorists, in 
which 720 people were injured. This an- 
alysis disclosed that 467 of these, or 65 
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per cent, were cut by glass fragments. 
The injuries varied from slight cuts to 
ruined eyesight, facial disfigurement, and 
severed jugular veins resulting in death. 

Because of the youth of drivers, tend- 
ency to excessive speed, and the conges- 
tion of traffic, official bodies are endeavor- 
ing to throw every safeguard around the 
motorist and the general public. 

On February 15th, a police regulation 
became effective in New York City re- 
quiring all taxicabs licensed after that 
date to be equipped throughout with 
safety glass. Previously this glass had 
been used in partitions only. 

The state legislatures of Massachusetts, 
New York and Delaware are now con- 
sidering bills requiring this form of pro- 
tection in all motor vehicles used as pub- 
lic conveyances. 

It is estimated that with the adoption 
of such a precaution throughout the 
United States, the total number of motor 
vehicle injury cases could be reduced by 
as many as 350,000 annually. 





This Bristle Business 
(From page 484) 


the bristle-bulbs was buzzed one to an- 
other, and then all together, at the meet- 
ings of the Ladies First Aid Society, the 
Natural Bridge Club, or the Sewing Circle 
of those days. And finally the feminine 
facial fence met the fate of licorice hus- 
bands, corsets, appendices, Bridget the 
garbage-man’s ally, and all those other 
major pests of womanhood down through 
the ages: all abolished—talked to death. 

Had the women whiskers, thousands of 
Irish-Americans would have bought fancy 
bottles, with the word “Paris” and an 
“oo-la-la” name on them; put something 
inside and called it “remover”; and be- 
come deliciously rich while the women 
scrambled for it. 

But the men. . Still they butcher 
their bristles each morning with caveman 
tools; spend their evenings reading and 
believing ads about shaving creams; wear 
beef-steak faces half the day and stubble- 
fields the other half; and let it go at that. 
They spend their spare hours arguing 
about waste in politics; waste in business. 
The men of the shaving half of the world 
spend eighteen billion hours each year 
shaving! Eighteen billion hours! By 
actual count! We started out to figure 
up the time lost in shaving by each gen- 
eration, but the figures got beyond all 
decency. 

Figure it up for yourself—this ap- 
palling waste of time and effort. Four 
hundred million people in the world. 
Half of them civilized. Half of that two 
hundred million are women. That leaves 
one hundred million males, of whom sixty 
million are boys under real whisker age. 

Counting out bolsheviks, French dip- 
lomats, the amen corner, and such groups, 
leaves certainly twenty millions who shave 


every day. And there you are! Eighteen 
billion hours lost per year! 

Further, if the American home had now 
what its head has spent in the past twenty 
years for shaves, razor-blades, shaving 
creams and such things, the national 
family indebtedness could be wiped out, 
including the payments on the car, and 
there would be enough over to buy a new 
and decent radio. If the editor would 
give us space, and we thought you would 
read them, we would submit some con- 
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vincing figures to back up this state- 
ment too. 

The Indian pulled them out by the 
roots. The heathen Asiatic encouraged 
growth until the hair-hedge became in- 
bred and died out. But the proud con- 
queror of Time, Space and Matter, 
civilized man, still claws tortured jaws 
hopelessly with a hoe; knowing that the 
best he can get is a four-hour advantage; 
and that the worst he can, and probably 
will get, is butchery little short of suicide. 





Massachusetts’ Tercentenary Celebration 


NHIS~ Tercentenary Celebration 
‘| commemorates the establishment 
of free popular government by the 
Puritans under Governor Winthrop in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony on June 12, 
1630. 

The general idea of the Tercentenary is 
that the entire Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is an exposition of three hun- 
dred years of development, and all the 
attractions and activities of the state are 
open to the inspection of people who care 
to go there in 1930. There is no single 
center of celebration. The program is 
state-wide, varied, interesting, enjoyable 
and educational. The season of especially 
arranged events was from June to Oc- 
tober and consisted of exhibitions, 
pageants, old-home-week celebrations, in- 
dustrial and historical expositions, patri- 
otic pilgrimages and state-wide open 
house. 

The purpose of the Tercentenary is to 
promote and to conduct an appropriate 
and beneficial commemoration; to main- 
tain a continued recognition of the con- 
tributions of three hundred years from 
Massachusetts and New England to 
national welfare, including the present 
prestige and resources of this common- 
wealth; and to conduct a state-wide pro- 


should be an occasion for a full-hearted 
appreciation of our glorious inheritance, 
for a realization of our far-reaching obli- 
gations and a renewed resolve to prove 
ourselves worthy of the ineffable trust 
committed to us. It is imperative that we 
enlarge our inheritance—materially, in- 
tellectually, morally and politically, and 
that we transmit it to the future genera- 
tions richer and more highly prized as a 
result of our conscientious stewardship. . 

Governor Allen, in his inaugural 
address, stated that our great Republic, 
whose birth altered the entire course of 
human events, owes its existence to the 
leadership of Massachusetts in the great 
struggle for American independence. The 
Commonwealth has manifested its recog- 
nition of this significant inheritance from 
the Puritan founders by providing for 
official celebration of the Tercentenary of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Because 
our Puritan fathers despaired of realizing 
their hopes in the land of their birth, they 
turned to America and on June 12, 1630, 
Governor Winthrop and his associates 
arrived in Salem Harbor, bringing the 
charter of the company with them, which 
had been granted by Charles I in March 
of the previous year. 

The Kiwanis clubs of Massachusetts 





gram calculated to interest all the people. joined in this celebration by having 
This three hundredth anniversary special meetings, with eminent speakers. 
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Kiwanians and Boys 
Guests at Biolog- 


ical Dinner 
By Witt1amM SHAW 

Boys of the sophomore class of the 
Central High School, the Kiwanis Boy 
Scout troop, and members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Battle Creek, Michigan, enjoyed 
a recent program promoting health, 
education and international good will, at 
the second annual biological banquet 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club and made 
possible by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium and honorary 
member of the Battle Creek Kiwanis club. 
The dinner was held in the Sanitarium 
banquet hall. 

Kiwanian Frank G. Hassard of Toronto, 
Ontario, spoke to the two hundred Ki- 
wanians and boys on the subject, “What 
is Kiwanis?” stressing the principle of 
peace and international understanding as 
exemplified in the fellowship, service and 
good will of Kiwanis. Speaking directly 
to the youthful guests, he outlined re- 
quirements for success, moral, physical 
and intellectual fitness, attained by bio- 
logic living and thorough education. 

“The, soul of Kiwanis is typical of the 
relation between Canada and the United 
States, the greatest world example of a 
league of nations to settle controversy by 
arbitration,” Mr. Hassard said. In Ki- 
wanis unity, he pointed out, is represented 
the greatest kind of a church union, 
barring neither race nor creed. 

Urging the boys to ask guidance from 
Kiwanians in seeking every possible 
avenue to success, Mr. Hassard said, 
“Business men today are demanding 
moral fitness among the young men they 
employ, physical fitness as exemplified 
in the teachings of, Dr. Kellogg, and 
intellectual fitness of a person to think 
accurately, honestly and to a conclusion.” 

Mr. Hassard advised the students in the 
audience to complete their high school 
education and to “stay with your college 
as long as you can, as the standards of 
education in business are being made 
higher and higher. 

The banquet was opened with music by 
the Sanitarium Ensemble, directed by 
William T. Drever. The program in- 
cluded singing led by Tom Morgan; an 
invocation by the Rev. Aladar T. Tom- 
shany of the First Presbyterian Church, 
and the introduction of the toastmaster, 
Attorney John Mustard, by Harold M. 
King, President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Battle Creek. Bertram C. Kirkland, Man- 
ager of the Battle Creek Food Company, 
of which Dr. Kellogg is President, intro- 
duced Dr. Walter F. Martin of the Sani- 
tarium, who gave the welcoming address. 

Six years ago, when seventy-two years 
old, Dr. Kellogg founded Battle Creek 
College which already has attained an en- 
rollment of 700 boys and girls, all observ- 
ing the living principles he teaches in the 
Sanitarium. 














Scene at the biological banquet held in the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
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May we send you 
a Free Copy’? 






BE WELL! 


F you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 

healthy, eficient —then you must know how to eat. The 
body is a machine. It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 
do its most efiicient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set of 
health rules—everyone of which may be easily followed at 
home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
System has been built through years of exhaustive 
scientific research. It will give you a new idea of life 
and its possibilities. 





The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 32 H. Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
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Character Building Contest 
(From page 486) 


skates, the grinder states that they are 
made of the finest steel and are worth a 
considerable amount of money. Joe re- 
solves to go to the boy with whom he 
made the exchange and tell him what 
the grinder said about the skates. A 
friend tries to persuade Joe that “a trade 
is a trade” and that the deal is closed. 
What should Joe do and why? 

Answer: “If Joe had made the trade 
fairly and without knowing the true value 
of the skates until the deal was closed, 
the skates are rightfully his. It should not 
be necessary to tell the boy.” 


4. A number of boys were gathered to- 
gether in the yard. A discussion arose 
about a baseball game. The argument be- 
came very hot and Wilfred called Alec 
by an offensive name. Alec was so angry 
that he struck Wilfred a hard blow. Wil- 
fred clenched his fists to return the blow 
but thought better of it and apologized 
to Alec for his hasty remark. Which boy, 
in your opinion, showed greater courage? 
Why? 

Answer: “I think Wilfred 
greater courage because he did not re- 
turn the blow and apologized for calling 
Alec an offensive name.” 

5. Ellen and her friend 
quarreled. Ellen learns that Jessie has 


showed 


Jessie have 
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spread untrue reports about the cause 
of the quarrel. Ellen is undecided about 
what she should do. Should she pay no 
attention to the reports, should she go 
about denying them to everyone, or should 
she face Jessie and “have it out” with 
her? 

Answer: “Ellen should go to Jessie 
and have her admit that she has spoken 
untrue things. She should have her apolo- 
gize and the two be friends again.” 

6. Mabel is one of the best runners 
on the track team. However, she is quar- 
relsome and causes all kinds of trouble 
among the other girls, who as a result, 
do not give of their best. Should Mabel 
be kept on the team er should some other 
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Kiwanians visit Harding International Good Will Memorial in Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C., at time of Divisional Conference. Left to right: 
Lister, Vice-President of Vancouver club; Henry B. McLean, President; Charles H. Walker, Governor, Pacific-Northwest District; Horace W. 
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MeDavid, Immediate Past International President; Harold Diggon of Victoria, new District Governor; and R. George McCuish, Immediate Past Presi- 


dent of the Vancouver clab. 


In front is the wreath deposited at memorial service. 


every club in the district. 


Many Delegations Visit Harding 


N A letter from Harry Nobbs, Secretary 

of the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
B. C., he emphasizes the interest created 
by the Kiwanis Memorial to the late 
President Harding, which was made pos- 
sible by the Kiwanis clubs of the United 
States and Canada, and placed in Stanley 
Park, Vancouver, on the site of Harding’s 
last public address before he died. He 
writes: 

“I certainly do wish I could get over to 
the Kiwanis members all over America, 
and particularly to the Board of Trustees 


of Kiwanis International, the thrill that 
so many people get at this Harding 
Memorial. There is hardly a day, from 
June until the middle of September, 
but that there is there a 
wreath of some kind, either from an in- 
dividual or from an organization, wishing 
to pay tribute to Harding and the United 
States. Every three or four days there is 
a memorial service of some kind held 
there, and just at this time there are 
several Shrine excursions passing through 
here to Toronto, and there have been a 


deposited 


There were about four hundred at this occasion, representing 


Memorial 


large number of wreaths placed at this 
memorial. 

“Those who conceived the placing of 
this memorial in this particular place, 
have builded far better and greater than 
they ever could know, and I can imagine 
that in years to come it will be reverenced 
more than ever as a shrine for the United 
States citizens. 

“We are sincerely grateful for having 
this memorial in this particular city, and 
we do feel our responsibility in connection 
with its maintenance.” 
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action be taken? and why? 

Answer: “If Mabel is causing the other 
girls not to do their best, some other ac- 
tion should be taken. Mabel should be 
taken off the team because the points 
she would win running would not be as 
many as the other girls would make if 
they did their best.” 

7. Teddy and Albert were walking 
home from school together, when Teddy 
stopped to pull a torn and soiled Amer- 
ican flag from an ash can. He wrapped 
it up carefully in a piece of paper. Albert 
asked what he was going to do with it. 
“I am going to take it home and burn 
it,” was the answer. Did Teddy do the 
right thing with the flag? Why? 

Answer: “Yes, Teddy did right by tak- 
ing the flag home to burn it. The Amer- 
ican flag when going to be destroyed 
should always be burned. This would 
have shown patriotism to our country and 
our flag.” 

8. Harvey has made a rude remark to 
Elsie in the presence of other boys and 
girls. That evening Harvey apologizes 
to Elsie when she is alone, for what he 
has said. Elsie insists that Harvey should 
apologize in the presence of those who 
had heard the rude remark. Was Elsie 
right, and why? 

Answer: “Harvey should make a public 
apology so that Elsie’s friends would re- 
spect her as they should, and know that 
she accepted his apology. This would help 
both in holding their friendship with 
others.” 

9. Carl is both clever and kindhearted, 
so he whispers the answers to his neigh- 
bors when they are likely to fail. If you 
were sitting by Carl, what would you con- 
sider the wise thing to do? 

Answer: “If I were sitting beside Carl, 
I would tell him to be quiet as I was 
answering the questions.” 

10. A group of boys on their way to 
a picnic in the woods, happened to pass 
their school house when one of them, 
grabbing up a stone, said, “Watch me hit 
that highest window.” If you were a 
member of this group, what would you 
do? 

Answer: “If I were a member of this 
group, I would explain to this boy who 
wished to throw the stones that he was 
only adding expense to everyone in the 
district and surely did not show himself 
a good sportsman.” 

11. Two boys playing “tag,” dash into 
the street despite the fact that they hear 
the screaming siren of a fire engine. The 
driver of the fire engine must choose 
between hitting the two boys and risking 
the lives of his crew by running into a 
pillar. If you were the driver of the 
engine, what would you do? 

Answer: “If I were driver of the truck, 
I would go just far enough away from 
the pillar to avoid hitting it. If I dodged 
the boys, yet hit them, I would feel that 
I could have done no better. There was 
possibility of lives being in danger at 
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the fire. If the truck swerved enough to 
hit the pillar, the firemen might be killed 
or injured, and other lives lost too.” 

13. Bob likes Rudolph, a shy, foreign 
boy. Bob’s club, of which he is president, 
will not admit Rudolph, and some of the 
members openly criticize Bob’s choice of 
companion. What should Bob do under 


the circumstances? 


Answer: “If Rudolph is a clean and 
honorable boy, there is no reason why Bob 
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should either give him up or resign from 
the club.” 

14. Walter Hughes says he can eat 
more bananas in fifteen minutes than 
Dennis Marbury can. On Saturday, when 
they receive their allowances, they buy a 
large supply of bananas and stage the 
contest. After ten minutes, Walter’s older 
brother, Julian; arrives on the 
Walter has consumed seven bananas and 
Dennis is on his ninth. Julian wants to 


scene. 
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Only FIVE 
Minutes 


A Day 





Thousands of Business Executives, users 
of the ‘Seat of Health”, endorse it as an 
investment that pays big dividends in 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY « « « it will 
help YOU to fight your business battles. 
Equally effective as a BODY-BUILDER 
or REDUCER--«- protruding waistlines 
and ‘‘Pouches” of fat swiftly disappear. 
This is the only Rowing Machine that is 
also an Abdominal Chair, Chest-Expander 
and Pulley-Weight Machine, Weight- 
Lift Exerciser, Bicep and Leg Exerciser 
e-ethe only complete home gymnasium 
that FOLDS INTO A SUITCASE. 
Weighs only 17 pounds « «« needs only 
5 feet floor space «+ + sets up for use in 
10 seconds « + + SILENT +++ can be used 
in any room anywheree+-and by every 





Training to Fight 
his Business Battles! 


Bylo down lean and hard --- fresh and fit as a Champion 
for each day’s work «++ that’s the modern business man’s con- 
ception of what he owes to his business, his family, and himself. 
Just FIVE minutes daily on the “‘Seat of Health” will astonish you 
with increases of energy and endurance «+ will give you the Punch 
and Power, the Snap and Go this high-speed age demands of you. 


No drudgery +++ no strain+++no fatigue reactions +++ just a few 
simple exercising movements, restful and exhilarating + + + the 
rhythmic,gliding motion of this portable rowing machine is sheer 
recreation. It relaxes the nerve tensions - - + stirs up the sluggish 
circulation «++ wakes up the lazy colon - - + makes the organs of 
elimination function NATURALLY and fully +--+ acts as a TONIC 
to every muscle, nerve and fibre of your body. 


The “SEAT or HEALTH” 


Body-Builder and Reducer 


Keeps You in the 
Pink of Condition 
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free booklet; 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 
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The only volume that 
presents the entire 
convention, address- 
es, conferences, dis- 


cussions. 


It is valuable — 


Because you will want to 
refer to it for sugges- 
tions on efficient club 
administration. 


Because it contains perma- 
nent records of those 
who attended, lists In- 
ternational and District 
officers. 


Because it gives every 
member the complete 
picture of the admin- 


istration of Interna- 


tional Headquarters. 


volume is an 


This 
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to your Kiwanis 


Library. 


Cloth-bound. . $2.50 
Paper-bound. . 2.00 


ORDER NOW 
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164 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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stop the contest because he is sure that 
both boys will become ill, but he is afraid 
the spectators will say he interfered be- 
cause his brother seemed to be losing. 
What should Julian do? 

Answer: “Julian should stop the con- 
test and explain to the boys that too many 
bananas will make them ill. He should 
declare Dennis the winner of the contest.” 

15. Pietro and Tomasso are watching 
a procession pass. When the flag goes 
by, Pietro takes off his cap in imitation 
of the men and boys who are standing 
beside them. Tomasso keeps his on and 
asks Pietro why he saluted the flag. If 
you were Pietro, what would you say? 

Answer: “If I were Pietro, I would tell 
Tomasso that they are under the protec- 
tion of the flag and therefore they should 
salute it.” 

16. Leo and Francis were arguing in 
the schoolyard as to what they thought 
was the finest thing about Col. Charles 
Lindbergh. Leo claimed it was his cour- 
age and Francis thought it was his mod- 
esty. Lloyd, who was standing by, over- 
heard the conversatoin, and said, “He 
couldn’t have a great deal of courage and 
modesty, too. They don’t go together.” 
Do you agree with Lloyd? 

Answer: “I do not agree with Lloyd, 
because modesty and courage may go to- 
gether. An instance was in Abraham 
Lincoln’s life. He rose from a rail split- 
ter to President of our country, yet he 
was modest and had courage.” 

Seventy sets of answers were received 
the first week of the contest. 
ber increased to more than one hundred 
Approx- 


This num- 


before the close of the contest. 
imately one hundred sixty children sent 
in at least one set of answers. Sixty-eight 
of these placed in the contest with at 
least one point. Nine hundred papers 
were submitted making a total of forty- 
five hundred answers. Each member of 
the club judged at least thirty sets of 
answers. 

Cash prizes amounting to fifty dollars 
were awarded to those winning the high- 
est number of points during the contest. 
There were thirty prizes in all, and these 
prize winners were invited to meet with 
the Kiwanians at a regular meeting and 
receive their prizes. Mr. Walter Ingram 
of International Headquarters was the 
speaker for the occasion. All but two 
of the winners were present, and need- 
less to say, the contact made with these 
youngsters under the circumstances was 
mighty well worth while. 

It is the plan of the Aledo club to make 
the Character Building Contest as well 
as the Physical Development Contest an 
annual affair. 
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Efficiency Contest Reports 
for 1929 (Missoula, Mont.) 


(From page 487) 


the University of Montana addressed the 
club on the influence of chain stores on 
retail business. Encouraged local mer- 
chants to adopt chain methods. 


4. RuRAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 

Held evening meeting at Orchard 
Homes Country Life Club with farmers. 

Held meeting at Three Mile Country 
Life Club with farmers. 

Entertained State Dairymen’s Conven- 
tion at luncheon. 

Hon. A. J. Bowman, State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, addressed the club 
on the problems of the farmer. 

Club represented at Stevensville Cream- 
ery Picnic. 

Sponsored 4-H Club work in western 
Montana. 

Entertained 4-H Club representatives 
who went to Chicago Livestock Exposi- 
tion, at luncheon, and received a report 
from them on their impressions of the 
show. 

Sponsored 4-H Club exhibits at West- 
ern Montana Fair. 

Donated prizes for 4-H Club exhibits 
at Western Montana Fair. 

Gave dinner to 4-H Club members, 
club leaders, and parents who attended 
Western Montana Fair. 

Loaned 4-H Club members 
purchase registered calves. 

Learned from Max H. 
St. Ignatius, the attitude of Reservation 
farmers toward the Flathead Irrigation 
Project and what we could do to help 
them. Gave assistance. 

George L. Knight of Hamilton gave 
facts and figures on prevalence of spotted 
fever in the West and what the govern- 
ment is doing to combat the disease. Gave 
publicity to preventive, precautionary 
measures to observe. 

Advertised the importance of good 
roads to the rural population. 


$210.00 to 


Lowenstein of 


5. VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACE- 
MENT 

Secured Kiwanian Jess Ragsdale of 
Butte to advise practical plans for voca- 
tional guidance and placement. 

Invited University and High School 
faculty members to hear Dr. Ragsdale. 

Paid Dr. Ragsdale’s expenses to Mis- 
soula. 

Secured books on vocational guidance 
and placement under the direction of Dr. 
Ragsdale and placed them in the. High 
School Library. 


B. Other Activities 
1. GENERAL WELFARE 
Supported and assisted University In- 
terscholastic Track Meet. 
Encouraged taking commercial scenic 
pictures of western Montana. 
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State Senator John L. Campbell in- 
formed the club on the work done at the 
last legislature and the laws passed. 

Gave publicity on Flathead Power 
Hearings. 

Attempted to reconcile conflicting 
claims of upper and lower Flathead on 
power development by asking in repre- 
sentatives of the two districts to talk 
over the situation. 

Assisted in Red Cross Drive. 

Assisted in Tuberculosis Seal Sale. 

Secured information on workings of 
State Gas Tax from A. J. Breitenstein, 
Secretary of the Montana Automobile 
Association. 

Secured Hon. Joseph M. Dixon to give 
publicity to President Hoover’s plan to 
return the public lands to the several 
states. 

Edward Simpkins, for. the last eight 
years a resident of Nicaragua, reported 
the actions and policy of the United 
States Government in that country. 

Informed the public on the policy of 
the Forestry Service through E. C. Sher- 
man, U.S. F. S., of Washington, D. C. 

Discussed the importance of the work 
of the Forest Air Patrol. Gave publicity 
to this branch of the service. 

Through Thomas A. Marlowe, Presi- 
dent of the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission, gave publicity to the work and 
policy of that body. 

Kiwanian Glenn A. Smith informed 
the club on the means and importance of 
forest fire prevention. Gave publicity to 
government prevention program. 

Used influence on members of legis- 
lature to secure passage of State Parks 


dill. 


2. Community WELFARE 


Furnished club delegate on Chamber 
of Commerce Advertising Committee. 

Participated in Chamber of Commerce 
Drive. 

Took club membership in Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Approved the plans of the State High- 
way Commission in western Montana, dis- 
cussion led by Sid J. Coffee, President 
of the Montana Automobile Association. 

Participated in the Chamber of Com- 
merce excursion into the Bitter Root in 
support of the “Big Ditch.” 

Assisted John W. Haw, Northern Pa- 
cific Immigration Agent, after hearing 
his plans for bringing settlers into west- 
ern Montana. 

Studied the growing business of Dude 
Ranching in western Montana. Planned 
to encourage this industry. 

Planned community advertising. 

Assisted in membership campaign of 
the Western Montana Fish and Game 
Association. 

Assisted in the conservation program 
of the Western Montana Fish and Game 
Association. 

Placed seven Kiwanians on Chamber 
of Commerce board. 


Elected Kiwanian David C. Smith pres- 
ident of Chamber of Commerce for the 
ensuing year. 


3. Civic IMPROVEMENT 

Prevailed upon city commissioners to 
mark city streets. 

Prevailed upon county commissioners 
to mark county roads. 

Presented protest to county commis- 
sioners against allowing dumping of rub- 
bish along county roads and had same 
abolished. 

Prevailed pon city commissioners to 
keep open evenings and Sundays, public 
dump grounds for the disposal of rubbish. 

Presented city commissioners with a 
plan for city zoning. 

Supported University of Montana in 
creating a bird refuge on the campus. 

Received offer of the gift of the Pax- 
son collection of Indian curios and the 
Paxson studio building to house same. 
This was to be placed on the University 
of Montana campus as the nucleus of a 
Montana museum. A special committee 
was appointed to promote favorable sen- 
timent and provide ways and means for 
its establishment. Work of committee not 
completed. 

Assisted in development of Missoula 
Aviation Landing Field. 


1. Boys’ anp Girts’ WorK (OTHER THAN 
Unper-PrIvILEGED CHILD) 

Participated in Boy Scout Drive. 

Participated in Girl Reserve Drive. 

Participated in Y. W. C. A. Drive. 

Entertained delegation of Girl Reserves 
and their leader at club luncheon. 

Furnished first aid instruction at High 
School at a cost of $199.31. 

Raised $23.50 for Boy Scouts at a club 
raffle. 

Organized Kiwanis Junior Baseball 
Team for city Junior League in connec- 
tion with American Legion program. 

Equipped Kiwanis Junior Baseball 
Team with uniforms at a cost of $72.00. 

Entertained Kiwanis Junior Baseball 
Team at club luncheon. 


5. MIscELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


Wired Bobcats best wishes in their con- 


ference championship basketball contest. | 


Attended, in a body, Chamber of Com- 








merce farewell dinner to Joseph M. Dixon, | 


on his departure to assume duties as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior at 
Washington. 

Secured desirable advertising to west- 
ern Montana through giving publicity to 
address of Kiwanian Dr. W. J. Marshall 
before the club on “The Scenic Empire 
of the Northwest.” 





Gave publicity to the aims and prog- | 


ress of the University literary magazine 
“The Frontier.” 

Passed resolution on death of. John M. 
Keith. 

Secured closing of stores 15 minutes 
during John M. Keith funeral. 
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FILE POCKETS 


are firm, durable, expansible fil- 
ing containers that can be used 
in any vertical filing system. 


They never slump down in the file 
drawer, but stand erect with the index 
tab always in plain view; hold three or 
three hundred letters with equal facil- 
ity, are easy to remove or replace in 
the file, hold small papers as well as 
large with never achance that they will 
become lost or misfiled; save time in 
daily filing and finding papers; improve 
instantly the efficiency and appearance 
of the drawer. 


Ordinary flat folders lack all of these 
advantages. They were never intended 
to contain many papers or for contin- 
ued use. Your own files will show the 
need of something better for your heav- 
ier correspondence. 


You will know what real filing satisfac- 
tion is the minute you install ‘‘Vertex”’ 
File Pockets to replace the bulkiest of 
your present folders. 


Use the coupon for a free 
**Vertex’’ File Pocket 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket as 


described in October, 1930, Kiwanis Magazine. 








| 
| 
Name of Firm. 


\ddress 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? .... 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia 
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Secured John M. Evers to address the 
club on early Montana history. Publicity 
given this address resulted in plans for 
Western Montana Museum, and Chamber 
of Commerce plans to mark important 
historical spots in western Montana. 

Had reporter at all club luncheons and 
paid for his meals. 

Planned to help program to utilize cut- 
over lands. 

Aided forestry plans to advertise Mon- 
tana scenery. 

Secured 838 inches of newspaper space 
and in addition a two-inch red ink head- 
line across front page. 

Sent letter of condolence to family of 
Kiwanian Dan Heyfron, Past Governor of 
Montana District, and former Missoula 
Kiwanian, on his death in California. 

Kiwanian Chaplain E. E. Swanson of 
Fort Missoula offered eulogy on the death 
of Marshal Foch. Copied in papers. 

Aided American Legion to eliminate a 
circus parade that would conflict with the 
Legion’s Memorial Day parade. 

Welcomed Commander at Fort 
soula. 

Kept in touch with needs of officers of 
Fort Missoula. 

Put on program at C. M. T. C. 
the fort. 

Furnished transportation for three out- 
of-town functions. 


Mis- 


camp at 


Planned betterment of working condi- 
tions of lumberjacks. 

Sent flowers to Kiwanians and their 
families who were sick. 
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Il, ATTENDANCE 


Month Member- Attendance Monthly 
ship Percentage 
Jan. 109 83 
= 112 90 
112 93 
112 94 
” 112 95 81.69 
Feb. 112 92 
” 112 82 
_ 112 88 
- 112 96 80.00 
March 11] 94 
- 108 97 
108 90 
108 98 87.10 
April 108 105 
ni 109 Q7 
109 97 
43 109 97 
" 109 97 89.33 
May 111 88 
" 11] 97 
y 11] 90 
es 11] 92 80.40 
June 112 100 
; 112 99 
. 112 96 
“3 112 88 85.46 
July 109 91 
ad 109 89 
si 109 93 
* 109 87 
< 109 96 83.66 


Aug. 109 92 
He 109 B9 
= 109 87 

= 109 86 81.19 
Sept. 107 83 
os 107 91 
<a 107 84 

ra 107 87 80.60 
Oct. 106 93 
is 106 90 
106 87 
106 9] 

106 37 84.52 
Nov. 106 91 
= 106 92 
106 85 

106 86 83.49 
Dec. 105 9] 
2 105 92 
af 105 88 
. 105 82 

“i 105 88 85.00 


The average attendance for the year 
was 83.54 per cent. 

The average membership for the year 
was 108.87. 

The Aitendance and Reception Commit- 
tees functioned at all fifty-three meetings 
in the year including ladies’ nights. 
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Ill. PROGRAMS, COMMITTEES, AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

The weekly luncheon programs were 
very carefully planned to give the club 
members full information on affairs in 
connection with the activities and objec- 
tives of the club and of the several com- 
mittees, and incidentally give newspaper 
publicity to these same topics. In only a 
few cases due to the last minute failure of 
the speaker was this policy deviated from. 
These programs covered all International 
and district objectives as well as matters 
of general welfare, community interest, 
and civic improvement. For this reason 
many of the subjects of these programs 
are listed under club activities for the 
reason that they served to keep these ob- 
jectives before the club in the most in- 
teresting and forcible manner possible. 
At the same time they caused the sug- 
gestion of many new activities to come 
from the body of the club. This accounts 
for the high interest of the membership at 
large in all the activities of the club, and 
thereby served to promote a high per- 
centage of attendance. The 1929 pro- 
grams are as follows: 

Jan. 2—Kiwanian Sid Howard re- 
hearsed the duties of a Kiwanian toward 
his club, the district, and International, 
and the general rules and procedure in 
the conduct of the club. 

Jan. 8—Rev. Thomas J. Bennett spoke, 
his subject Insincerity. 

Jan. 15—L. E. Tucker spoke on The 
Distribution of Milk: Hon. A. H. Bow- 
man, State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
on Coéperation in the Dairy Business; 
Prof. J. A. Nelson of the Montana State 
College on Pasteurization of Milk. At 
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this luncheon the club entertained the 
State Dairymen’s Convention. 

Jan. 22.—Rev. Father Meade spoke on 
Ireland. 

Jan. 29—Sid J. Coffee, President of the 
Montana Automobile Association on The 
Board Program in Western Montana. 

Feb. 5—Kiwanian Dick Hale on Avia- 
tion. 

Feb. 12—Kiwanian Jess Ragsdale of 
Butte on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment as Fostered by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The University and High School 
faculties were invited to attend as guests 
of the club. Meeting was followed by a 
dance. Club paid Dr. Ragsdale’s ex- 
penses to come and deliver this address. 

Feb. 19—Joint meeting of Rotary, Lions 
and Kiwanis, in which Kiwanis invited 
in the other two clubs. Held to welcome 
the newly formed Lions Club. 

Feb. 26—Reports of 4-H Club members 
who attended the Chicago Livestock 
Show, giving their impressions. L. Simp- 
son addressed the club on the subject of 
Dude Ranches. 

March 5—Kiwanian K. D. Swan showed 
the club the slides he had collected for 
the Forest Service Montana 
scenery. 

March 12—Prof. Brassil Fitzgerald of 
the University of Montana—his subject. 
The Frontier. 

March 19—State Senator John L. 
Campbell on New Laws Passed by 1929 
Legislature. 

March 26—F. C. Hall, agricultural 
agent for the Milwaukee road on The 


showing 


Problem of Cutover Lands. Chaplain 
Swanson of Fort Missoula eulogized 


Marshal Foch. 

April 2—Prof. Little of the University 
of Montana on the Work of the Weather 
Bureau in Montana. 

April 9—Miss Ruth Line of San Fran- 
cisco on Retail Research Work. John W. 
Haw, immigration agent of the N. P. on 
The Promotion of Immigration into the 
State. 

April 16—E. A. Sherman of Washing- 
ton, D. C. on the Work and Policies of 
the Forest Service. 

April 23—A. J. Breitenstein, secretary 
of the Montana Automobile Association, 
his subject: The Workings of the State 
Gas Tax Law. Miss Mattie Sharp and 
five Girl Reserves who stated the prin- 
ciples of the Girl Reserve’ organization. 

April 30—Max Lowenstein of St. Ig- 
natius on The Farmers on the Flathead 
Irrigation Project. 

May 7—General round-table 
sion of the entire club on club activities 
and objectives. A smoker. Entertained 
the leading citizens of Stevensville who 
were thinking of building a Kiwanis club. 
The matter of a Kiwanis Children’s Play- 
ground was presented. Matter tabled till 
following luncheon to allow members to 
think it over before committing them- 
selves. 


May 14—Warren 


discus- 


of Chat- 


Kimsey 
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Octoser, 1930 


tanooga, International field representa- 
tive, spoke to the club on the prospects 
of building a club in Stevensville. Motion 
made and passed to approve report of 
Public Affairs and Under-Privileged 
Child Committees to promote Kiwanis 
Children’s Playground as a major objec- 
tive. 

May 21—The Public Affairs and 
Under-Privileged Child Committees made 
a full report on the acquisition of the 
land for playground. 

May 28—Memorial Day address by 
Rev. A. S. Cross. 

June 4—Prof. W. E. Maddox of the 
State University on the Economic In- 
uence. of the Work of the Colleges in 
the United States. 

June 11—Harry H. Parsons addressed 
the club on The Life and Character of 
Cardinal Mercier. 

June 18—Thomas N. Marlow, chair- 
man of the Montana Fish and Game 
\ssociation on Fish and Game and its 
Propagation in Montana. 

June 25—L. M. Tarbet on the Life and 
Character of a Lumberjack. Entertained 
Kiwanis Junior League baseball team. 
Kiwanian Major Milburn football coach 
of the University addressed the boys on 
Sportsmanship. 

July 2—All Kiwanis Night. Ladies’ 
night. Rev. John Hahn addressed the 
club on Patriotism. 

July 9—President Howard Greene 
presented his report to the club on the 
International convention. 

July 16—P. M. Arnold of Los Angeles 
spoke to the club on the subject of Sell- 
ing Your Community. 

July 23—Harry Haines, a local Ki- 
wanian, told the club about the difference 
in methods of doing business in Cali- 
fornia and Montana. 

July 30—The entire meeting was a 
musical program. 

Aug. 5—Smoker and round-table dis- 
cussion of club activities and objectives. 
The major business of the meeting was 
the report to the club of the activities 
concerning the Kiwanis Playground. Alva 
Baird of Los Angeles, former Missoula 
Kiwanian, told the club about the last 
illness of former district governor Dan 
Heyfron. 

Aug. 13—Ed. Simpkins, lately of 
Bluefields Nicaragua told of conditions in 
Nicaragua and political aspects of U. S. 
intervention. 

Aug. 20—Geo. L. Knight spoke on 
Spotted Fever in Montana. 

Aug. 27—Program in charge of Joe 
Miller and Lloyd Swingle and consisted 
of entertainment and Kiwanis education. 

Sept. 3—Business meeting. Heard 
plans to incorporate a Kiwanis Play- 
ground Association, a non-profit corpo- 
ration, to administer the affairs of the 
Kiwanis Children’s Playground and 
adopted by-laws to govern same. 


Sept. 10—Joseph M. Dixon, Assistant | 
Secretary of the Interior, addressed the 
club, his subject being Return of Pub- 
lic Lands to the States. Meeting in charge 
of Jack Rimel and Fred Searles. 

Sept. 17—George Brooks and Rufe 
Angevine in charge of meeting. Speaker, 
Hon. John M. Evans, Congressman from 
Montana, subject, Early History of West- 
ern Montana. 





Sept. 24—Program in charge of Mon- 
roe Wallace and O. B. Parson. Program 
musical and Kiwanis education. 

Oct. 1—Meeting in charge of T. A. 
Price and Frank Jones. Speaker, Ki- 
wanian Glenn Smith on the Work of the 
Forest Service in Forest Fire Prevention. 


Oct. 8—Program in charge of Walter 
Manson and Dr. W. J. Marshall. Speak- 
ers, Kiwanian Dr. Marshall on The Scenic 
Empire of the Northwest, and Kiwanian 
Major Milburn on Football Prospects for 
1929 at University of Montana. 

Oct. 14—Ladies’ night and dancing. 
Held in Three Mile Community Club 
House. Arrangements in charge of Dr. 
Murphy, Ramaker and Mithun. Speaker 
Kiwanian Paul Phillips told club about 
offer of Mrs. Paxson to present through 
the club the Paxson studio building and 
the remainder of the Paxson collection | 
of Indian curios to the University of 
Montana. 

Oct. 22—Kiwanian Bob Line, Dean | 
of University of Montana School of Busi- | 
ness Administration, addressed the club 
on Retail Business and Chain Stores. 





Oct. 29—Kiwanian Sam Caras spoke 
about Problems of the Immigrant and 
His Attitude Toward American Citizen- 
ship. 

Nov. 5—L. L. Bulen spoke on Bank- 
ruptcy. 

Nov. 12—State Forester Rutledge 
Parker spoke on Good Roads in the South 
and Rural Development. 

Nov. 19—Kiwanian Rev. Grimsby | 
spoke on Stepping Stones to Success. | 





Nov. 26—Thanksgiving Day program. 
Speaker, Kiwanian Father Harrington. 

Dec. 3—Joint meeting Western Mon- 
tana District. Speaker, Walter L. Pope, 
a Kiwanian, on the Flathead Power 
Hearings in Washington. Officers and 
directors of Rotary and Lions invited to 
attend. Evening meeting. 


tors. Program entertainment. 

Dec. 17—Kiwanian Clyde Headley 
spoke on Steam Generation and Heating. 
Casey Pierce, Governor of Montana Dis- 
trict, present in an unofficial capacity. 


Dec. 10—Election of officers and direc- | 





Dec. 24—Christmas program. Speaker, 
Rev. Thos. J. Bennett. 

Dec. 31—Howard Flint on the Forestry 
Air Patrol and Its Work. At every meet- | 
ing in addition to the speakers there were 
musical numbers, entertainers, or club | 
singing. | 











ERE’S your 
chance toown 
that brand new Genuine 
Model 3 Corona you've 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered — at 
LOWEST PRICE ever offered! 
Complete in every detail; back 
spaces, etc.. MANUFACTUR- 

R’S GUARANTEE. Recog- 
nized the world over as the finest, strongest, 
sturdiest, portable built. Try this wonderful port- 
able typewriter—the same machine that has sat- 
isfied 500,000 users. 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writing rtable 
typewriter can give you! Use it 10 days free! See how 
easy it is to run and the splendidly typed letters it 
turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, traveling. 
Small, compact, light, convenient. Don’t send out let- 
ters, reports, bills in poor handwriting when you can 
have this Corona at such a low price or on such easy 
terms. Remember these are brand new machines right 
out of the Corona factory. 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 
this offer. Send no money—just the coupon. Without 
delay or red tape we will send you the Corona. Try it 
10 days. If you decide to keep it, send us only $2—then 
$3 a month until our special price of $39.90 is paid. 
Now is the time to buy. Mail coupon today! 





a 
DOWN 


BALANCE 
EASY 


TERMS 











| © 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Dept, A-140 





MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupon 





§ smith Typewriter Sales 
a 1 sn Division} 


Ship me the Corona, F, O. B. Chicago. On arrival I'll deposit $2 
with express agent. eep machine, I'll send you amon 
a7 if ik ine, I'll send you $3 th @ 
§ until the $37.90 balance of$39.90 price is paid; the title to remain g 
with you until then. I am tohave 10 days to try the typewriter. If 


I decide not to keep it, 1 will repack and return to express agent. 4 

§ and get my money back. You are to give your standard guaranteo. § 
2 e 
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The advertisers in THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE have faith in the return 
of a general prosperity for all. They 
believe that business is on the forward 
march, 

What they advertise has an appeal for 
the 102,000 Kiwanians and members of 
their families. 

Kiwanians and Kiwanis clubs can 
justify the faith of these advertisers by 
inquiring about the merchandise or serv- 
ices offered, and by not delaying in 
making purchases that fulfill your indi- 
vidual, firm, club, or community needs. 
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Lak 
Beto oes FAL 


Without dieting, or drugs, 
or exercise, you can take 
off pounds of fat, reducing 
abdomen 4 to 6 inches in 
a few weeks. 


MIZPAH REDUCER 


shows results almost immediately 
and relieves that tired feel- 
ing generally—excess fat 
is burdensome and wears 
down the whole system. 

Made of best quality 
Pararubber and Egyptian 
thread especially woven for 
this purpose, also in supe- 
rior quality of Linen. Can 
be bolle! to cleanse without 
injury to the rubber. 

No lacing, no fussing; 
simply step into the Miz- 
pah, pull it into place where 
it stays, without rolling or slipping, conforming to every 
movement of body. 

Made and guaranteed by one of the largest, oldest and 
best-known makers of surgical belts. 

Prices: Rayon Silk, with garters attached, particularly 
adaptedfor Women, $10.00 each 

linen, particularly adapted for men for size 42 or 
larger, $8.00 each 

rgyptian Thread, suitable for either men or women for 
sizes up to 44, $5.00 each. 

If not entirely sati«factory in one week, return and 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

State waist measurement at “A” and height, 









The WALTER F. WARE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. K. Makers of the No. 44, Mizpah Jock 





AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, is available 

for engagements anywhere. His new 

Book “Axel Grease for Your Funny 

bone” is packed with laughs. Sent 
yatpaid for $1.00 

17 Kimball Halli Bidg., CHICAGO 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918 F St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 
U. S. Courts and Patent Office 














SALESMAN WANTED 


For complete line luggage. Commissions only. 


Appomattox Trunk & Bag Company 


PETERSBURG =i -i- VIRGINIA 











RUBBER STAMPS 


{ Send for Catalogue K | 
Mansfield Rubber Stamp Wks., Mansfield, O. 











COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ MConnep 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone. State 8450 























Stimulate Attendance 
Display our Kiwanis 
Attendance Chart 
and your members will want to 


be marked present. Sent to Sec- 
retaries for 25 cents. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
113 Berkley Street, Philadelphia 















Committee ActTivITIES 


; Times Per Cent Reports 
Name of Commitiee ‘Met Attendance To Club To Board 
Program 18 63 7 10 


Public Affairs . 12 
Under-Privileged 


83 \%, 19 8 


Child 10 79 6 4 
Finance 3 100 1 3 
Kiwanis Educa- 

tion 4 72 10 3 
Attendance 2 75 6 ] 
Military Affairs. 2 45 1 2 
Classification 10 +=100 o 3 
Chamber of 

Commerce 52 78% 2 6 
Transportation . 3 4734 3 3 
Sick 53 88 53 0 
House H 77 | 5 
Business Stand- 

ards 8 57 7 1 
Inter-Club 

Relations 2 65 2 2 
Publicity and 

Efficiency 53 100 0 2 
Reception 53 8944 0 0 
Agricultural & 

Farm Rel. 3 18%, 2 3 
Vocational 

Guidance 2 57 1 1 
Forest 

Conservation 7 66 6 6 
Show 3 91 6 5 
Paxson 

Memorial 4 89 3 3 
Board of 

Directors 29 86.47 


It is the policy of the club that all 
club members shall have committee as- 
signments and duties. Ali actions by the 
committee are supervised by the board 
before being allowed to appear before 
the club. As before stated, the most 
usual method of keeping the club in touch 
with and informed on club work is 
through luncheon speakers. The club 
acts in all things through its commit- 
tees, except matters of financial import 
and matters of policy, these being directly 
under board supervision and control. In 
the matter of policy the board acts as a 
“steering committee,” approving or re- 
jecting new activities and assigning them 
to the several committees to be worked 
up for presentation to the club. This 
policy has resulted in an unusual num- 
ber of programs where Kiwanians are 
the speakers. Financially the club ad- 
heres strictly to the budget which is pre- 
pared by the Finance Committee ai the 
conclusion of the yearly audit, submitted 
to the board, and if approved by them 
is read to the club. The board of directors 
are extremely active and conscientious in 
their work, and to the excellent work of 
the board is to be attributed by far the 
largest share of the success of the club. 
They are by no means a “board of wax- 
works” and exercise most minute super- 
vision over the affairs of the club. 


SoctaL ACTIVITIES 


Welcomed Rotary to its regular meet- 


Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


ing to welcome newly-formed Lions into 
the community. 

Held two dances. 

Held two smokers. 

Met with Dairymen’s Convention. 

Attended Chamber of Commerce fare- 
well dinner to Joseph M. Dixon in a 
body. 





—_——@ 


IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


Met with Butte, Anaconda, Deer Lodge, 
and Helena in Deer Lodge. 

Five club members travelled an aggre- 
gate of 950 miles collectively to attend. 

Furnished a part of the Deer Lodge 
program. 

Held a joint meeting in Missoula with 
Polson, Kalispell, and Whitefish. A large 
delegation was present from Polson, none 
from Kalispell, and two from Whitefish. 
This was a joint meeting of the Western 
Montana District and was held to hear 
Kiwanian Walter L. Pope’s account of the 
Flathead Power Hearing and bring the 
conflicting claims of both ends of Flat- 
head Lake into harmony on this issue. 





V. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 

Missoula was the only club in the state 
outside of Butte that had its president, 
district trustee, and secretary at the 
meeting of the District Board of Trus- 
tees in Butte. 

Sent three delegates and two others to 
attend district convention in Billings. 

Sent one delegate to Milwaukee Con- 





vention. 

District trustee was present at all dis- 
trict board meetings. 

Attempted to sponsor new club at 
Stevensville. Sent three delegations with 
aggregate representation of 29 to Stevens- 
ville. Secured enough signers to build a 
club. The matter was dropped on the 
advice of the International field repre- 
sentative who stated that the people of 
Stevensville did not show Kiwanis spirit 
enough to make a success of a club at 
that point. 

Submitted all reports to district and 
International on time. 


Paid district and International dues 
promptly. 

Paid Mid-Winter Conference assess- 
ment promptly. 

Paid district convention assessment 
promptly. 


Paid Magazine subscriptions promptly. 

Received reports of delegates to dis- 
trict convention at luncheon as a special 
order of business. 

Devoted luncheon to report of delegate 
to International Convention. 

Observed Zero Hour at ladies’ night 
meeting. 

Observed Anniversary Week. 

Observed Canadian Week. 

Supplied all committees with Inter- 
national committee bulletins that per- 
tained to their work. 
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Octoser, 1930 

Participated in Attendance Contest. 

Participated in Efficiency Contest. 

The Missoula Kiwanis club enters the 
year 1930 flushed with the habit of suc- 
cess, bold in successful achievement, and 
courageous in community leadership, re- 
solved to make the coming vear the most 
successful in its history. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Howarp R. GREENE, 


Publicity and Efficiency Committees. 


‘the Chamber 


Fire Prevention Week 
October 5-11 

The President of the United States has 
proclaimed the week of October 5 as National 
Fire Prevention Week. 

Suggestions for suitable programs may be 
had by communicating with the National Fire 
Waste Council, Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Insurance Department of 
of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington also has bulletins on 
the subject. 





Atlanta’s 


Kiwanis Cottage 


(From page 492) 


A little over three years ago, the At- 
lanta Kiwanis club decided to raise a 
fund with which to erect a building to be 
known as the Kiwanis Cottage, as soon as 
the women found themselves in a_posi- 
tion to go ahead with their part of the 
plan. A campaign was carried on within 
the club just the same as in a Com- 
munity Chest or any other fund-raising 
campaign. Pledges were taken, not only 
in cash, but in building materials. 

About a month ago the Kiwanis Cottage 
was completed, furnished, presented to 
the Board of Managers, and is now dedi- 
cated and occupied. It is paid for in full, 
and represents an expenditure of ap- 
proximately thirty-five thousand dollars, 
in addition to the five thousand dollars 
paid on the site. 

The Kiwanis Cottage is one of a group 
of four buildings. It is built to house 
twenty children and two matrons, and also 
includes the laundry, the heating plant 
and hot water plant for all four of the 
buildings. It is absolutely fire-proof and 
provides all the prerequisites for a con- 
tented home life. This building was not 
only erected by the Kiwanis club, but 
was furnished completely as well. Any 
one who will visit this beautiful wooded 
spot and inspect this wonderful building 
will realize the monument which the At- 
lanta Kiwanis club has erected unto itself. 

While this work done by the Atlanta 
Kiwanis Club for these under-privileged 
children has meant pleasures, comforts, 


and joys that would otherwise never have 
been, in this accomplishment we fully 
realize that it is the Home for the Friend- 
less that has been the main inspiration 
to keep the Atlanta club ever going for- 
ward. A recent check of the membership 
of the Atlanta Kiwanis club developed 
the fact that approximately fifty per cent 
of the membership have been Kiwanians 
for over ten years, and this is in spite 
of the fact that Atlanta is a distributing 
city, which automatically means a large 
number of transfers each year. 

Just as the crippled children’s hos- 
pitals have meant so much to the great 
fraternities mentioned, just as the under- 
privileged child work has meant so much 
to Kiwanis International and the Atlanta 
club in particular; so does the writer 
believe that the greatest asset any Ki- 
wanis club can have is to undertake some 
definite work with the under-privileged 
or at least the unfortunate. While forty 
thousand dollars is a considerable amount 
for a membership averaging around one 
hundred eighty members to raise in four 
years’ time, and cannot be done without 
a lot of hard work and corresponding 
trials and tribulations, it is worth while 
and will mean more to any club than 
what it costs in time, effort or money. 

Again I say that the Home for the 
Friendless has meant more to the Atlanta 
Kiwanis club than the Atlanta Kiwanis 
club has meant to the Home for the 
Friendless. 




















A view in front of the Kiwanis Cottage showing the children at play. 
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Our No, 29 Bell, as | 
illustrated, made 

| of genuine bell metal, beautifully toned and 

| highly polished. 


Complete With Striker $18.00 


| 
GeO F | 
Ge ELM STREET 


¢~ Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Kiwanis Program Committees 
Here’s Something Different 


AL PRIDDY 


ernationally known as 
THE HU MORIST OF THE BIG TOPS 
Formerly with Ringling Bros., Barnum and 
ailey, Barnes and Robinson's Circuses 
ENTERTAINING INSPIRATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Talks based on years of actual experience 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Exchange, Schools, 
Churches, Newspapers, comment highly 
Kiwanis clubs addressed include: 
Los Angeles Knoxville 


Toledo 


Seattle Toronto Wheeling 
Omaha Lansing Woodlawn, 
Dallas Dayton (Chicago) 


San Francisco Columbus, Ga. 

And over 100 others; list furnished on request. 
Send for folder. Just ask them! 
Address: Al Priddy, Auditorium Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 








HALLOWE’EN PARTY Assortment { 
A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couples! 
50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 50 Balloons, 50 
Decorations, 300 Serpentines, Confetti $10.00 
Half of this assortment Double quantity and 
forsmaller party or 25 greater assortment for 
people $6.00 100 or 50 couples . $19.00 

Catalog of waene eee forany party or other 
celebrations for clubs and committeemen. 








“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Flags,Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties ,etc 
505 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois) 





























‘The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 



























Kiwanis 
Headquarters in Syracuse. 
600 Rooms. $3.00 up. 











U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - 7. Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Co!. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c im stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


NEw YORK.N.Y. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Yar Casha 


Badges Hotel Signs 

Banners Membership 
Signs 

Belle Road Signs 

Trophies Bronze Emblems 

Prizes Decorations 


Emblematic supplies for ladies’ nights, 
dances, dinners, charter nights, etc. 
Write for Our Catalog “‘D’”’ 


The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
500 W. Adams St. Chicago, III. 


i ee ee ee ee ee Y 








Banquet 


Ladies N ight 


Convention 

















JULES RAZIL 





| 

| “The Artistic Merrymaker” - . World 
Address winter 8A : ASOTA 
home:- Florida 


————J 














SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Write for latest sam- 
ples and full instruc- 
tions for measuring. 


oH | Pp 
STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT COMPANY 











Dept. K. Elmira, N.Y. No Agents 











MODERN BOOKS that Qualify 
you for all PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Occasions —send for new Catalog. 


The SPEAKERS LIBRARY 


(Bright wood Station) 
Washington, D. C. 

















CIENCE now knows that thetiny 
prostate gland frequently causes 
lost health and strength, night ris- 
ing, constipation, pains in_ back, 
legs, feet, etc.,in men past 40. Un- 


less corrected this may lead to mis- 
erable old age and grave surgery. 
Now an amazing drugless treat ment 
is giving swift, permanent relief to 
thousands. Used and endorsed by physicians. 
heepitals, and sanitariums. Sent on trial. 
FP 10 years pomp in 6 Gays of or pay noth- 


ing. Write for offer and free book of daring 


facte about m 
W.J.KIRK Pres. 7434 Morris Ave., Steubeaville,O. 










FOUNTAIN PE 
CAS cui N! 


; 
i 








—_—— te 4 
Ast 100% | Protection No. jery or 
"Amazing Invention. Has Size, Shape 
and Appearance CY a Fountain Pen—BUT 

—it shoots TEAR GAS. A safe, effective 
substitute for dangerous firearms. Just 


sel iit FAR EOE achat Pst 
mi, Nowreny thaw fear Teng. 

StS We aid property: 

fret phog Wy 

quipment, 








te far enou 


wilt. Nota tig oo Oimey Perfect 
AGENTS: Mere “out Site oF fits f——--F-4 











In 
MEMORIAM 
-. 








— 


Joseph E. Cookson, Secretary of the K 
wanis Club of Chicago, Illinois, died on 
August 11 from a heart attack which came on 
while he was fishing on Sechrist Lake near 
Warsaw, Indiana, where he had a new sum- 


mer home. His body was not recovered 
from the lake until August 22. 
Mr. Cookson was Treasurer of the Con- 


tainer Corporation of America and in addi- 
tion to being a most active Kiwanian be- 
longed to the Lake Shore Athletic Club and 
the Kildeer Country Club. He was serving 
his second year as Secretary of the Chicago 
club. His activities as secretary, on com- 
mittees and in the bowling league brought 
him in close contact with his fellow members. 
Those who had the privilege of calling him 
“friend” were richer because of his friend- 
ship. 


* * * 


David A. Crites, Montesano, Wash. 

John Borger, Director, Springfield, Mo. 

Rev. J. J. Carroll, Whitefish, Mont. 

William H. Haber, Olmsted Falls, O. 

August C. Fruehauf, Detroit, Mich. 

Eugene E. Gordon, Glendale, Calif. 

Pierre Sanders, Past President, Anaconda, 
Mont. 

W. N. Malone, Birmingham, 

Helmut Schmidt, Director, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dr, George Hipkiss, Stoneham, Mass. 


Ala. 
North 


Central, 





Some Personalities 

The Kiwanis Club of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, feels that other clubs of the state 
and the entire country will with 
them in the honor given one of their mem- 
bers, Kiwanian Frank Porter Graham, who at 
the June meeting of the Board of Trustees 
was elected President of the University of 
North Carolina. Mr. Graham is an active 
Kiwanian and was a charter member of the 
Chapel Hill club. At the time of his election 
to head one of the largest and oldest uni- 
versities in the country he was serving as 
chairman of the Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation. 


rejoice 


* * * 


Honoring the splendid service rendered to 
Canada by Col. J. H. Woods at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., and later at 
the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire in London, England, a 
complimentary dinner on their return from 
abroad was given Col. J. H. Woods and Mrs. 
Woods at the Palliser Hotel on July 31. 
While this dinner was sponsored by the 
Calgary Board of Trade, all citizens and 
friends of Col. and Mrs. Woods were invited. 
As. Col. Woods is an honorary member of the 
Calgary Kiwanis club, the noonday meeting 
was cancelled and the Kiwanians with their 
wives attended. Kiwanian W. H. Ross, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, was chairman. 
The City was represented by the Mayor; the 
Province by the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Premier; the United States Government by 
the United States Consul. 





Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


Kiwanian Frank G. Martin recently re- 
ceived a beautiful gold watch as a token of 
appreciation for faithful service as chairman 
of the Program and Publicity Committee and 
for many other acts of service on behalf of 
the Altadena, California, Kiwanis club. Not 
long ago Mr. Martin surprised Altadena 
Kiwanians with a beautiful publication con- 
taining messages from prominent persons in- 
cluding Governor C. C. Young, District At- 
torney Buron Fitts, Immediate Past Inter- 
national President Horace W. McDavid and 
Governor Charles E. Millikan of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District concerning the club’s 
third anniversary. 

ok 7 te 


Past President R. E. Thomason, now Mayor 
of El Paso, Texas, has been elected United 
States Congressman from Texas. 

* * & 


Palmer M. Way, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Wildwood, New Jersey, club has 
been named Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Cape May County. Kiwanian Ralph 
W. E. Donges of Camden, formerly Judge of 
the Circuit Court, has been elevated to the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

* * & 


And Kiwanian Mark Sutton, Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Affairs of the Van 
Nuys, California, Kiwanis club, was recently 
elected to the presidency of the Los Angeles 
Board of Public Utilities. 

* * & 


“A full and active life” is certainly the 
slogan of John J. Sparkman, President of the 
Huntsville, Alabama club. Mr. Sparkman was 
recently appointed by President Hoover as 
Deputy United States Commissioner of the 
northern district of Alabama. Steward and 
Treasurer of his Church; teacher of the Big 
Brothers Bible Class; Post Adjutant of the 
American Legion; Department Avocat of the 
“40 & 8” and Scout Master of the Boy Scout 
troup—duties enough for two men. 











Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 193] 


Approved by the 


International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 


January 18-24 


All-Kiwanis Night 
May 4 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 28-July 4 


Constitution Week 


(for United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 


Suggestions on these programs 
will "be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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Linking the continents with speech 


Topay, through the Bell System's radio-tele- 
phone service, you can talk directly from your 
home or office telephone to most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, to Argentina, Chile and the 
city of Montevideo, Uruguay, or to several 
great transatlantic liners while at sea. 

Before long, your telephone horizon will be 
extended to Hawaii and other islands ‘n the 
Pacific, to the mainland of Asia and t: addi- 
tional countries in Europe and South A nerica. 
Bell System engineers are steadily ¢. larging 
the scope of voice-to-voice contact, ringing 
new continents, new nations, new ;:ties and 
hamlets within reach of your telephone. 

Talking to Europe, to South America, to 
ships at sea, is almost as satisfactory as 


an across-the-desk conference. You can 





transact business and exchange personal mes- 
sages with the ease and clearness of an ordinary 
long distance call. Questions can be settled as 
they arise. 

Recent reductions in charges have lowered 
the cost of a three-minute conversation be- 
tween New York and London, and New York 
and Buenos Aires, to $30. A slight additional 
charge is made for calls between more distant 
points. 

Transatlantic telephone service has won an 
important place in international communica- 
tion. It has brought the factor of personality 
to the daily contacts between the Old World 
and the New. It is a furtherance of the Bell 
System's aim: that you may be able to talk 


with any one, anywhere, at any time. 








This Singular Book Wields a 
Strange Power Over Its Readers 


—showing them how to magnetize their personality ALMOST AT ONCE! 








Will You Read It 5 Days FREE —to Prove It Can 
Help Multiply Your Present Income? 


A ANGE book! A book that almost 
seems to cast a spell over every person 
who turns its pages! 

A copy of this book was left lying on a hotel 
table for a few weeks. To quote the author, 
“Nearly 400 people saw it—read a few pages— 
and then sent for a copy!” 

In another case, the author reported that a 
physician placed a copy on the table in his 
waiting room where more than 200 of his pa- 
tients saw the book—read part of it—and then 
ordered « opr s for themselves! 

Why are men’and’' women so profoundly 
affected by this book?—so anxious to get a 
copy? The answer is simple. The book reveals 
to them how any man or woman—young or old 

can develop a Magnetic Personality! tex 
plains how to develop the personal charm that 
attracts friends—the self-confidence that-helps 
insure success in atiy business or profession. 

It tells how to draw people to you—how to 
be popular—how to overcome timidity and 
self-consciousness—how to be well-liked wher 
ever you go. 

it not only tells exactly how to accomplish 
these things—it tells you how to accomplish 
them quickly and easily! 


his students and friends were Gladstone, Queen 
Victoria, Edwin Booth, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Cardinal Gibbons and others of equal promi- 
nence. 

Until recently, Shaftesbury’s teachings have 
been available only to people who could pay 
$25 to $50 each for instruction books. But now 
through the efforts of a group of his students, 
some of Shaftesbury’s most important teach 
ings have been collected in a single volume, at 
a price within the reach of all! Furthermore, in 
this volume are revealed hundreds of Shaftes- 
bury’s discoveries never before put into print. 


Strange Effect on Readers 


Readers of this book quickly learn the secret 
of attracting others—of influencing the men and 
women around them. Not by force—not by 
loud argument—but rather by applying certain 
simple, scientific rules that enable them to play 
on people’s feelings just as a skilled violinist 
plays upon a violin. 

This amazing book smashes all old, slow 
theories of getting ahead. It shows you exactly 
how you may tap the vast storehouse of your 
personal magnetism—increase 
your vital magnetic powel 
harness it for practical, every- 





Whence Comes This 
Uncanny Volume? 


Forty years ago, Edmund 
Shaftesbury, famous student of 
the human mind set out to dis 


trol. 
cover the secret of that rare H 
quality— Magnetic Personality. ee 


He first applied his discoveries 
in his own circle of friends. Re 
sults were astonishing! His 
methods of developing person 
ality seemed to have the power 


of transforming people into en ey en 
tirely new beings! 

Quietly, almost secretly, fession. 
Shaftesbury’s fame spread. 





Great men came to him. Among 


Book Tells You 


How to develop a mag- 
netic personality. 


How to gain nerve con- 


read people’s 
by watching 
their mouths. 


How to end awkward- 
ness and timidity. 


How to utilize your sub- 
conscious mind. 
your business or pro- 


And dozens of other 
vital topics. 


day, money-making use. 

It reveals the priceless se- 
crets of how to always appear at 
your best—how to please others 

how to increase your earning 
powers—how to gain new 
friends—how to acquire a vi 
brant, charming voice, a more 
fascinating manner — how to 
develop individuality—how to 
be forceful in business, success- 
ful and well-liked wherever you 
go! 

No wonder thousands of men 
and women say they are over- 
joyed with the results they 
have received. One enthusiast 


ahead in 








said of this volume, ‘“‘Things I have read there 
I would never have dreamed of.” Another 
wrote, “‘Certainly wonderful; like walking up 
a stairway to higher life.” ‘I would not give 
up what Shaftesbury has taught me for 
$100,000!” wrote another. 

In your everyday life—in social life—and espe 
cially in business, you will find what these people 
say to be true. You will find this hook of immense 
value to you. It will help you to attract new friends 
and to gain the promotion and increased income 
which seem to come so easily to men and women 
who have developed that most wonderful of all 


qualities—MAGNETIC PERSONALITY! 


Read This Book 5 Days FREE 


You must see this book for yourself—examine it—let it 
prove what it can do for you. Merely mail coupon below 
and this remarkable 400 page volume, with cover in hand 
some dark burgundy cloth, gold embossed, will be sent 
you by return mail for 5 days’ free examination. If you 
aren’t stirred and inspired in the 5 day free period, return 
the book and pay us nothing. Otherwise keep it as your 
own and remit the special price oi only $3 in full payment 

You are the sole judge. You do not pay unless you are 
absolutely delighted. And then only $3. You simply can’t 
delay! Clip and mail the coupon NOW. Ralston Uni 
versity Press, Dept. 205-S, Meriden, Conn. 


Ce een cell clineeienaeeiaeioeee 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 205-S, Meriden, Conn. 

All right—I’ll be the judge. You may send me the 
volume ‘‘Instantaneous Personal Magnetism” for 5 days 
FREE EXAMINATION in my home. Within the 5 days, 
[ will either remit the special low price of only $3 or return 
the book without cost or obligation. 


Name. ee Pe 


Address 


City 7 . State 


Special price $2.00 if payment accompanies coupon 
This saves heavy bookkeeping and clerical expense 
Money refunded if dissatisfied and book is returned within 
five days. 
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